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THE PARLIAMENTARY DUEL. 


HE scene in the House of Commons of Monday night may be 
most accurately described as a Parliamentary duel. Mr. Disraeli 

may be literally said to have “called out” Mr. Gladstone. But, 
like most modern examples of private war, the affair practically 
ended in smoke. The leader of the Opposition—who, by the bye, 
LIS does not very often manage to screw up his courage for a tilt with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—had the opportunity of venting a 

number of elaborately prepared sarcasms, which were returned with 





thered, 


: interest by an adversary who requires little aid from premeditation. 
ater ih It would be easy to analyze in detail Mr. Disraeli’s malignant 
= retrospect of financial history, though it is difficult to treat as a 
. serious performance what was intended rather as a_ rhetorical 
mr 4 exercitation prepared to annoy a political rival and to gratify the 
1e Type, animosities of a party. Tliese sort of things, like the famous razors, 


are made to sell, not to use. The biting jibes raise a transient smile, 
‘ but the array of figures, which are merely the padding of the sar- 
MES; casms, does not bear argument or reflection. After all, with the 
exception of the policy of the repeal of the Paper Duty—on which 

















on opinions may be well divided,—what has Mr. Disraeli or his party 
seriously to object to? And even upon this point, the leader of the 
a Opposition, by proposing in its stead the reduction of the Tea 
=. Duty, has deprived himself of the only merit worth claiming, 
a —viz, that of sustaining the financial surplus» Apart from this, 
s. what are the taxes which Mr. Gladstone has taken off which Mr. 
Mrs. 8.6 Disraeli, if for the happiness of the country he had continued to 
preside at the Exchequer, would have continued to exact? Muddling 
YLEIGE up the whole question in a maze of declamation, the Opposition orator 
weil altogether shrinks from grappling with the only serious question in 
the case, and that is, how, if he had been in office, he would have 
E Rust increased the revenue or how he would have diminished the expendi- 
ions, 2s, ture. Few people among the mass, which has to bear the burthen, 
RTSMAS are conscious of the rapid and enormous growth of the sum 
sh-stret total of the public expenditure. Twenty years ago, when Sir 
-_ 4 R. Peel acceded to office, the expenditure little exceeded 50 
IRVING millions. So lately as the year 1859 the service of the year required 
London; I BS millions,—an enormous increase, certainly, upon the peace estab- 
pishment of the country. But in the last three years the increase 
TURCHE mas been still more alarming in its extent, for the average expenditure 
ower. tas reached the stupendous figure of 72 millions. Taking the produce 
py Wind f the income-tax at one million sterling for every penny in the 
ugh pound, we shall arrive at a very accurate measure of the relative 
—— . nancial situation at the respective periods. The increase of expendi- 
_ iT ire in the last three years represents the amount which would be 
oe elded by an income-tax of ninepence in the pound. And, conse- 
oth peatly, if the expenditure had stood where it did when Lord Derby 
yicxna ft office, we might, concurrently with all the other remissions of 
—— “ation, have dispensed altogether with the income-tax. Going 
THE GP ~ to the earlier period of Sir R. Peel’s government, the contrast 
dog omes still more striking. If the expenditure of the country had 
UE 01's 0 in 1842 equal to th ws oe , 
BIT 5 eee ms at of recent years, it would have required 
. x of twenty pence at least, in addition to all 
1 Eso * other taxes which have been repealed since that period, 
=~ ote to balance the account. It is impossible to place i ’ 
ae king igh . npossible to place in a more 
ya 5 ight the real success of the financial system which Sir R. Peel 





’ Mr. Gladstone has carried into effect, and whi 










Mr. Disraeli, happily in vain, has laboured to thwart and counteract. 
It is idle to pretend that the financial difficulties of the country are due 
to systematic remissions of taxation. On the contrary, it is notorious 
that the growth of revenue due to these remissions has been enor- 
mous. As we have pointed out, an income-tax of ninepence now 
enables us to face an expenditure which, in 1842, would have required 
an impost of more than double that amount. Many persons, not 
actuated by party spirit, entertained grave doubts as to the policy of 
the recent commercial treaty with France; but the results have 
abundantly justified the prudence of that measure. For at a moment 
when our great trade with America is crippled, we have found a new 
outlet in the fresh field thus opportunely opened, And the extraor- 
dinary buoyancy of the Customs testifies to the advantage of extend- 
ing and varying the area of trade. 

The truth which Mr. Disracli sought to mask is obvious enough. 
It is not the revenue that is too small, but the expenditure which is 
too great. We have an enormous revenue, on which the greatest 
country in the world might well esteem itself rich. But we have reached 
a point of expenditure, under the burthen of which the richest nation 
on the earth must feel itself poor. Mr. Disraeli may bandy about 
his sarcasms as he pleases, but we should like to know how he and 
the gentlemen with whom he acts propose to deal with this state 
of things? He taunts Mr. Gladstone with the profusion of his esti- 
mates. Does Mr. Disraeli propose to retrench them? Is he or are 
the Tory party for diminished armaments and reduced expenditure ? 
If so, let him act on his professions, and if he does not make himself 
popular, he will at least have the advantage of being logical. But 
the gentlemen who take credit to themselves for having commenced 
the “reconstruction of the navy,” are not exactly in a position to 
fling the first stone at the author of profuse estimates. For though 
they Jeft, very much against their will, their successors to pay the 
bill, they had the advantage, during their short term of office, of 
ordering the goods. 

What is to be done to keep down the expenditure? This, after 
all, is the practical question, and neither the speech of Mr. Gladstone 
nor. that of Mr. Disraeli suggests any hope of a solution Ih 
Mr. Gladstone continues in office, we are not so sanguine as 
to hope for any speedy reduction; but if Mr. Disraeli were to 
succeed in supplanting him, we suspect we should be even still 
farther from the desired consummation. Mr. Gladstone, at least, does 
not despair of the future, and regards the existing state of the 
expenditure as exceptional. Mr. Disraeli—principally, no doubt, 
because it happens to suit his argument,—treats it as hopeless and 
chronic. We wish we could even think that we had seen the worst 
of it, but the present aspect of affairs is anything but reassuring. 
The amazing elasticity of the revenue has hitherto enabled us to 
meet the growth of the expenditure without any sensible aggravation 
of the burthens of taxation. But the additions to the debtor 
side of the account bid fair wholly to outstrip the growth of the 
creditor side. We have spent millions upon millions in building 
new ships, and making new rifles, and casting new cannon, and 
making new forts. And now it appears but too probable that 
we shall have to spend millions more on building newer ships, 
and making newer rifles, and casting newer cannon, and super- 
seding the forts we have barely finished. Where is this to end, 
whut revenue can meet such a cost, what wealth is equal to the 

hens it must entail? If this is to go on, it is nota question of 
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getting rid of the income-tax ; the only question is, how much the 
income-tax is to be increased. When that practical question comes 
to be put—as it will, and must be put—the impatience of the public 
will demand at the hands of some one a solution which it cannot find 
for itself, which no one at this moment seems able or willing to supply. 
The game of *‘ beggar my neighbour ” is going on between the nations 
of Europe and America, at such a rate that very soon there will not 
be a winning card left in the hands of any one of the parties. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who is out may at his leisure taunt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who is in with “profuse estimates ;” 
but we should like to know, if Mr. Disraeli were in Downing-street 
to-morrow, what are the items of expenditure he would reduce? 
Would Sir J. Pakington be for cutting down the navy, or General 
Peel for economising in the army? For if they do not mean this, 
all the rest is mere talk and imposture. We may hope something, it 
is true, from revived trade and an irrepressible elasticity of revenue, 
but the springs, powerful as they are, may be overweighted ; and any 
sensible man must see that the prospect that stares us in the face is 
either retrenchment of expenditure, or serious increase of taxation. This 
is not a question either of persons or of parties,—it is a result inevitable 
from the situation of affairs. When the pinch comes—as come it 
assuredly will—the post of the Chancellor of Exchequer will not be 
an agreeable one. The country, no doubt, will have iron ships, but 
whether the country will like the price it will have to pay for them 
is quite another thing. When the time comes for paying the bill, if 
Mr. Gladstone has the good luck to be out of office, he will have a 
very pretty chance at Mr. Disraeli. If Mr. Disraeli has the advan- 
tage of retaining his present sinecure, he will probably have an 
opportunity of levelling at his rival something more serious than an 
afternoon philippic. 

Each morning’s newspaper brings us the account of some marvel- 
lous discovery in the arts of defensive warfare, which, in turn, is 
capped. by some still newer invention in the instruments of attack. A 
new gun is discovered, which supersedes all wooden ships of war. No 
sooner, however, is an iron-plated fleet on the stocks, than some new 
experiment at Shoeburyness demonstrates the futility of the armour- 
plating on which millions have been expended. We fear Sir W. 
Armstrong will prove a projector as disastrous to mankind as ever 
was Roger Bacon. We cannot help sometimes thinking that the 
best thing in the world would have been that gunpowder should 
never have been known to the world, and the next best thing would 
have been that the human race had been a little less ingenious in 
improving the methods of its application. What the poet says of 
gold is still truer of “ villanous saltpetre.” IJnrepertum sic melius 

itum. We can imagine the despair with which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with his little surplus of £150,000, 
must have read the following passage in the letter addressed to the 
Times by Sir W. Armstrong on Thursday last :—‘‘We now know 
that a gun of 12 tons weight, fired with a charge of 50 lbs. of 
powder, will break through the side of the Warrior, the strongest 
ship afloat. Against such a gun the extemporized Monitor and 
Merrimac would be little better than timber ships. But we must be 
prepared for vessels stronger than these—stronger even than the 
Warrior, and should, therefore, go on increasing the size of our guns 
until we reach some practical limit. The weight of such guns, how- 
ever objectionable, must be accepted as a necessity, and ships must be 
adapted for their reception.” Practical limit, indeed! we fancy that 
the “ practical limit” of taxation will be discovered long before the 
“practical limit” of guns is reached. This is a state of things in which 
thinking men will find matter for sufficiently grave consideration. 
It seems to us Messrs. Gladstone and Disraeli, instead of venting sar- 
casms at each other’s shortcomings, would be better employed in 
devising a scheme for dealing with a state of things which bids fair 
to swallow up the national resources in a bottomless gulf of unpro- 
ductive expenditure. 








PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S EMANCIPATION SCHEME. 


HE scheme suggested a few weeks since by Mr. Lincoln, in his 
message to Congress, for securing the adhesion of the Border 
States, by offering compensation for their liberated slaves, scarcely 
appears to us to have met with due appreciation. Congress, indeed, 
accepted it with a kind of cold approval, and took some initial steps 
to confer upon the President the necessary powers for negotiating 
with the Legislatures of the States in question. The abolition party 
looked upon it as an indirect acknowledgment that emancipation 
must be the basis of all the future policy of the North, whether in 
war or peace. But by the public in America, as well as by writers 
here, the proposal was received with no great favour ; nor, we think, 
has it been either thoroughly understood or done justice to. It is, 
when carefully considered, evidently the plan of an honest and 
sagacious man, who is most anxious to find a solution for his country’s 
perplexities, who dimly sees a way out, but who perhaps has not 
fully appreciated either the financial or the social difficulties which 
may embarrass the practical application of his design. But the 
scheme itself is by no means the wild and hasty fancy which it has by 
many been conceived to be. It was ill expressed, and imperfectly 





ee 
i but it has a considerable amount of sterli 
—_ toa 

The real contest all along, though not the avowed one, bety, 
the two sections of the Union, has been for the possession “iy 
Border States. The North felt instinctively that if the boundary hg 
were to be drawn in such a way as to surrender these States tp ne 
Southern Confederacy, to which their slave institutions ema s 
ally them, the residue of the old Republic would be s0 reduced ; 
size, so shorn of fertile territory and of numerical strength, tha . 
thing, even the bloodiest civil war, would be preferable to a severan 
on such an unequitable and humiliating basis. On the other hand, th, 
South were well aware that the sympathies of the chief part of th, 
people in these States lay in their direction, and that, as 
soil, climate, and population, they formed about the most desirahj 
section of the whole country, and were worth any effort to gan, 
The Border States themselves, several of them at least, were divide, 
in their allegiance and their wishes. They desired the Preservation 
of the Union, but they desired also the political preponderance of the 
Slave States. They hesitated, and wished to remain neuter. sal 
almost as an inevitable consequence, their territory became the 
seat of war. The President saw clearly that if he could seu 
them for the North—if, having already made great p 
towards occupying them by his troops, he could in addition penna, 
the majority of their inhabitants that their interest lay in adhey; 
to the Federal side, and that they would suffer no pecuniary loss by 
joining a section whose anti-slavery views were prevailing more ay) 
more, and were pretty sure to be ultimately supreme—he won); 
clench his previous successes, and, while gaining a vast advantage fy 
the North, would reduce the Southern States to comparative ins 
nificance, if not to despair. Shorn of Virginia, Kentucky, Tennewy 
Maryland, and perhaps Missouri, they would form a nation too smal 
to be a formidable rival, and probably too weak to be able to cop. 
stitute or maintain itself at all. At the same time he appear t 
have realized sooner and more fully than most of his associates, tha 
if separation must come—and we can scarcely fancy he believes it ty 
be avertible by any scheme—the Northern Confederacy must bx 
homogeneous, must contain no slave element within its bosom. He 
proposed, therefore, to induce the Border States to free their slave 
gradually on receiving a liberal pecuniary compensation, and thus t 
once to identify their interests with the North, and to cast in their 
lot with it. If there really be, as he alleges, a large Union party in 
these States, the proposal would be neither unfeasible nor probably 
unwelcome. 

First, as to its feasibility—its merely prima facie feasibility, 
mean. The slave population of the districts usually denominated the 
Border States, where white and black labour have long been struggliy 
for preponderance, was by the last census as follows :— 





Maryland .......00scccecsocccsccccescevcecccevcoces 85,000 
MES, ccnncnd coo endcartancedesesstege canes phages 116,000 
BOMEBORY ......cccccccscccccecsccssescssccccevceeees 226,000 
SID. c c.cine can diidencdseteresscsdenssssepacsess 287,000 
VERBIMID  crrcccccvcecsercvecccceccegaccceccsooevece 496,000 

1,210,000 





The estimated average value of slaves is about £80 a head—mu, 
woman, and child. The entire cost of these slaves would, at firs 
sight, appear to reach the sum of £100,000,000 sterling. Nov, 
though, as Mr. Lincoln very properly reminds the Congress, the ™ 
is costing them nearly double this sum per annum, we filly admit 
that its amount may well appal a nation which as yet has rust 
scarcely any Federal revenue, and which is living and fighting entirely 
upon loans. But a little reflection and a little knowledge of the 
country will considerably reduce the practical magnitude and mea 
of these figures. In the first place, Mr. Lincoln cannot mei ® 
include Eastern Virginia among the Border or doubtful Ste 
among those, that is, to which his proposal could with any chi 
of success be made—among the purchasable legislatures whom ; 
offer of pecuniary compensation could by any possibility lure bak 
their allegiance. Eastern Virginia is the most slave district ; 
whole Union ; the Secession feeling is at least as strong there - 
Carolina or Alabama. If separation ensues, this territory mu ®, 
will go with the South. The number of slaves to be “compe oT 
therefore, sinks from 1,210,000 to 714,000, and the sum need 
about £57,000,000. But Mr. Lincoln does not for one r si 
dream of emancipating slaves per saltum. His idea apparen’ J 
declare all free under a certain age, or born after a certain date, ® 
to allow a fair valuation for these infants, and to pay for oe 
slaves as their masters might be willing to emancipate at one 0 " 
Probably an immediate outlay of £10,000,000, and a moderate =f 
sum afterwards, would suffice to carry into operation @ cau 
moderate plan like this. 

But this is not all. 
published in America, and a few copies have been s¢ 
country, showing by a fainter or deeper shade of colo 
tion of negroes to white men in each county—those “ : 
the proportion is below one-tenth being not shaded at a™ °"* 
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or this suggestive chart shows a district, a broad belt of land— 
- ning at Washington and tracing the line of the Alleghanies 
— to Knoxville, in Kentucky, and thence by a curve to a spot on 
-” Mississippi somewhat north of Memphis—which is almost white, 
- > where the slaves constitute only from one per cent. to ten 
* f the population. This appears to be the fitting boundary 


ardasens re two republics ; it is already cultivated almost solely by 


mn t smi it is. i 
pane 2 POO it offers natural landmarks and limits ; it is, in fact, 
ee ady a kind of free line drawn by circumstances. If this were 
a . 


all that Mr. Lincoln’s proposal would involve would be 
ompensation, gradually allotted, to all the slaves north of 
this line, —the number of which would be comparatively small, though 
we cannot state it with precision. . 
Thus limited and thus explained, it is evident that Mr. Lincoln’s 
suggestion loses every feature of extravagance or flightiness, and he 
aa well be excused for fancying that it would not be altogether un- 
welcome to the parties to whose acceptance it must be regarded as 
really offered. For it is abundantly clear that, under almost any 


jrcumstances, slaves in the frontier States must henceforth be a very 
recarious property—and, as such, a property of constantly decreasing 


ado | ited, 
yecuD iary ¢ 


8 That portion of those States which may be ultimately in- 


cuded in the Northern Federation must, of course, cease to hold 
slaves ; if it did not, it would find itself in perpetual collision and 
jispute with its fellow-citizens, and its position would soon become 
intolerable. It may, therefore, be glad to sell them while it can. 
The other districts which may join the Southern Confederacy will 
fnd the fresh facilities of escape offered to their slaves such as no 
precautions On their part can countervail, especially as all laws for 
the surrender of fugitives will necessarily be abrogated ; and they 
may deem it wise to part with what it would always be difficult to 
keep. Those portions, too, whose political predilections are still un- 
determined, will find the scale turned in favour of the Union as soon 
as they are assured that they shall be no losers by the abrogation of 
that “ domestic institution,” which many of them took arms to pro- 
tect. On the whole, therefore, we cannot but think that, if Mr. Lin- 
coln’s suggestion be really put forward with the design of alluring 
back the less compromised portion of the Border States into the 
Union, and of negotiating for an advantageous frontier and equitable 
terms of separation after he has secured those influential and decisive 
allies, there is much that is statesmanlike and creditable in the con- 
ception, and the parties concerned will do well to listen to it. If he 
truly and in his heart believes that the South will succumb and give 
up the contest, as soon as the Border States are conquered or pur- 
chased back, we certainly cannot for one moment share his sanguine 
expectations, 








THE STOLEN LETTER. 

b we iterum Crispinus.” The most pawky of ‘Prussian minis- 

J ters has given us another proof of his extreme astuteness, and 
has tried to steal a march upon the Liberal party by leaving his 
lettersabout. M. Von der Heydt, it will be remembered, presided till 
lately over the Ministry of Commerce and Public Works at Berlin. 
After the fall of the Auerswald-Schwerin Cabinet, he was charged 
with the Finance department. Amongst his present as amongst his 
former colleagues, he has a certain General Von Roon, who is, as we 
should say, Secretary of State for War. Now at this moment the 
expenses of the army are felt to press very heavily upon Prussia, 
which is, speaking generally, an extremely poor country. Prussia 
keeps up a bad militia, 500,000 strong, to do work which 150,000 
thoroughly good troops would do a great deal better. We rail at 
Louis Napoleon’s 600,000 men, but if Prussia, with her population of 
18,000,000, requires 500,000 soldiers, why should not France indulge 
herself with 1,000,000? She could support that force as easily as 
Prussia can keep 500,000. 

General Von Roon has the credit of believing that the maintenance 
of the army is the be-all and end-all of policy, while M. Von der 
Heydt judiciously thinks that it is much more important that he 
thould stay in office than that the King and the generals should have 
their favourite toy kept up to their liking. 

* Writes accordingly a letter to his colleague,telling him that it is 
+? to go to the country without letting it be understood that the 

‘ uses of the army ure to be reduced ; that the Party of Progress 

“ ~ fe nepiade of the taxation as a cry at the last elections, 
= pean _ . do so again ; that, in short, the King’s Govern- 
 allartent : carried on without conceding the very point which it 
irr ee } ue King has most at heart. - This letter, which was no 
Maha rae private and confidential, found its way, by some 
highly res chant’ into the columns of the Vossische Zeitung, a 
histely i. ca newspaper of Berlin. The police were imme- 
broken mg . to search the office, The desk of the editor was 
peument did 1 us private house was ransacked, but the missing 

not appear. The transaction is left to be cleared up 
Long before that is completed, it will 


Vain 


‘ ve lost its interest, 


Meanwhii. + « 
been w nile it is hoped that the letter will do its work. M. Von 
7") an unse 
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. . . . ; 
rupulous man, who has risen by rapid strides from | 


a -_ 


being a sous-préfet at Kreuznach to be Minister of the Interior, 
recently issued a circular to all employés, in which he reminded them 
of their duty in the true spirit of M. Von Westphalen. Since that 
time a disclaimer and explanation has appeared in the official Stern 
Zeitung, but those who are subject to the sway of the Minister of 
the Interior will not be slow to understand that the circular is meant 
for them and the explanation for the public. Already subordinate 
officials have issued instructions to their arrondissements which look 
like translations from the French, so thoroughly at variance are they 
with all that we associate with freedom of election. 

It is just possible that this manceuvre may turn to the disadvantage 
of those who have planned it, by opening the eyes of the King to the 
character of the men with whom he has thought proper to surround 
himself. During the whole of a long life, his limited faculties have 
been exerted in studying the organization of the Prussian army—in 
counting up its merits and defects. He has no confidence in his 
powers as a commander, but he thinks that he has not a little of the 
ability which makes a man a good drill-sergeant. He cherishes no 
ambitious designs himself, but he hopes to leave to his son an army 
which may be able to do great things, in some direction or other. It 
is understood that he considered the plan which was recently promul- 
gated for the remodelling of the Prussian military force, essential to 
the safety of the country, and he may be as much annoyed by the 
intrigues of a self-seeking minister as by the hostile vote of his Second 
Chamber. 

However this may be, we trust that M. Von der Heydt’s appeal to 
the lowest motives will have the success which it deserves amongst 
the electors. The questions at issue between the Prussian Govern- 
ment and the Prussian people are far more important than any budget 
whatever. We are approaching the turning-point of German his- 
tory. If the Liberal party succeeds in becoming master of the 
situation—if Prussia transforms herself into a thoroughly consti- 
tutional state, and obtains that decided lead in Germany which she 
ought to have before the storm of war breaks again upon either her 
western or eastern frontier, she will fill a great place in history. Even 
over England she has some advantages, more especially in being to a 
great extent free from those embarrassing Church questions which 
may give, in the not very distant future, so many sleepless nights to 
English politicians. If, on the other hand, she now misses her oppor- 
tunity—if she slips back into the wretched subservience of the 
Manteuffel period, there is an end of her coveted hegemony in Ger- 
many—there is an end of English sympathy—there is an end of her 
chance of successfully resisting the ambition of her neighbours. 


* France her border from the Rhine shall win, 
And the Cossack stable in Berlin.” 


THE VOLUNTEERS. 

VIE Volunteer system has reached a critical point in its history. 

It was, from the first, easy to foretell that it would have to 
pass through some such crisis as that from which it is now 
suffering, and it would not have been difficult to predict the 
exact form which the crisis would take—that of an urgent demand 
for money. The Volunteers have, in fact, been the victims of 
too great success at starting. They have never had the healthy 
discipline of unpopularity. A feeble laugh was raised for a 
moment at the gallant Volunteer who shot the dog; and Sir 
Robert Peel amused the House of Commons at their expense 
for a night. With these exceptions, there has been scarcely one 
interruption to the unceasing stream of adulation poured out upon 
them from every quarter, from the authorities at the Horse 
Guards down to the dirty boys in the street. Punch has made 
caricatures flattering ; the Zimes has given up column after column 
to tell how Sergeant Jones scored three more points than Corporal 
Smith ; the Saturday Review has displayed an unnatural and almost 
ominous enthusiasm in the cause. And yet most Volunteers had, at 
first, a dim dread that they were doing something ridiculous. We 
put on knickerbockers and laced tunics, and slunk into the streets, 
trembling like a guilty thing surprised, because of the little 
boys; and behold the little boys all but fell down and wor- 
shipped. We felt small, at first, before the drill-sergeant, and the 
mysteries of the red book ; and, in fact, the sergeant generally treated 
us to a little plainer language than we got elsewhere ; but, alas! even 
sergeants are flesh and blood, and will sometimes drink a gentleman’s 
health, and learn to spare his feelings of refinement. But the 
finishing stroke to Volunteer modesty was given by the officer 
who came down to inspect the corps. Out of pure civility he gene- 
‘ally felt himself bound to say, that if we would only remember to 
lower the muzzles of our rifles about one quarter of an inch in firing 
a volley, we should be as effective as any regiment of the line ; 
in fact, we might already be compared to the Guards for steadi- 
ness, to the Zouaves for activity, besides being superior to both in 
intelligence. Nor was this all. The newspapers were never tired 
of dilating on our patriotism. That a gentleman should actually 
spend an hour walking about with a rifle and getting an appe- 
tite for luncheon, when he might be sitting at home reading 
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law, was represented to be the very acme of noble self-sacrifice. 
In short, we felt that it would be a false modesty to refuse to 
believe any longer that we were some of the finest fellows, the 
best soldiers, and the most self-devoted patriots of this or any 
other country. As for laughing at Volunteers or volunteering, it 
has become as dangerous as to laugh at an archbishop. But let 
us not be misunderstood. We believe in the Volunteers—not quite 
so much, perhaps, as official puffery is bound to do,—but we believe 
that volunteering is a useful and manly system, which could be kept 
up nowhere out of England, and which Englishmen ought to be 
proud of keeping up. But exactly for this reason a little more 
ridicule would have been useful, if only to clear out the chaff from 
the wheat. The Volunteers are now going through the danger to 
which wholesale and undiscriminating praise was certain to expose 
them. They have been unduly puffed up, and they must not be 
surprised at rather a sudden collapse. The patriotic glory, the 
pleasure of being seen in a uniform, and the enjoyment of a mild 
but healthy exercise, were to be purchased on such extremely cheap 
terms, that there was at first an undue rush for obtaining them. 
Now that the novelty has a little worn off, the rush naturally 
begins! to slacken. All this is very natural, and the proper 
remedy for it is also very obvious. The patriotism which started 
the excitement at first, must now endeavour to keep up the interest 
of the Volunteers by every legitimate means. The question, 
however, at once occurs, whether a national grant of money 
can be considered as coming within this description, The spirit 
of volunteering has been kept alive partly by appeals to patriotism, 
and partly by judicious puffing. Patriotism, no doubt, is as warm 
as ever, but the power of puffing has its limits. Are we to sup- 
plant it when it fails by simply paying hard cash for our 
deficiencies in zeal? If the less energetic Volunteers, whose 
interest is beginning to drop off, feel their zeal unequal to paying 
the price of a uniform, is the country to pay it for them? How 
much will be sufficient to bribe the irregular members of a corps to 
come regularly, and are they worth the bribing? There are grave 
reasons against giving an answer favourable to the plan, which 
is now so loudly demanded. The Commission appointed to inquire 
into the condition of the Volunteers, ought to be extremely care- 
ful in feeling its way. In the first place, when such a vote has 
once been made, it has an extraordinary disposition to grow. The 
country already supplies rifles and pays for adjutants. It is a very 
short step to get it to pay for uniforms. It would, perhaps, seem 
only reasonable, when it had gone so far, that it should provide 
parade-grounds and butts. It would then seem only proper that the 
poorer members of the corps, who have already everything provided 
for them at the expense of the nation, should have some compensation 
made to them for their loss of time. Thus, by an easy gradation, 
the Volunteers may sink into a kind of half-disciplined and ill- 
organized militia, electing officers of their own. Such a change is by 
no means so imaginary or unlikely as might be supposed. In every 
small country town which returns a member to Parliament, the sup- 
port of the Volunteers is a popular cry; they are the means of 
bringing money into the town ; to promise to support them is a very 
simple means of procuring a few extra votes; and thus, however much 
the Volunteers may disclaim the intention to start an organized 
political agitation, they will very naturally bring an influence to bear 
upon members of Parliament, under whose fostering care less pro- 
mising votes have sprung up into unexpected luxuriance. Such an 
event is to be dreaded, not less because it would be destructive of 
the true Volunteer spirit, than because we should be spending, as a 
nation, a great deal of money without the least security for getting 
our money’s worth. The very first condition of granting money to 
Volunteers should certainly be that we should, as in the parallel case 
of education, pay only for results. 


Unquestionably, without very stringent regulations on this 
subject, nine-tenths of the money had better be spent on any other 
purpose connected with national defences. A single iron plate on a 
steamer would be worth more than three times its price frittered 
away upon green coats for riflemen who don’t know their drill. 
Every one who has been present at an inspection-day, even of a crack 
corps, knows what it amounts to. There is a great rush of all the 
men who have been long enough at drill to know their right hands 
from their left, and to be capable of being hauled, by the united 
exertions of all their neighbours who know better than themselves, 
into their proper places in forming four. An imposing force (in every 
sense of the word) is collected, which looks particularly well when 
the men are standing at ease. By careful prompting from the drill- 
sergeants and a little cramming over-night, the officers make tolerably 
good shots at giving the correct orders. The few who know their 
drill contrive to give a few hints to their unenlightened brethren, 
and, by dint of a good deal of conversation in the ranks, the men 
generally get a notion of what they are wanted to do, and scramble 
pretty accurately through their appointed motions. At any rate, 
after firing a certain number of blank cartridges, and startling the 
uninitiated, they manage to deceive themselves into the idea that 
they are accomplished soldiers, and return with the full consciousness 
















































that they have made a great noise and done their duty. Ny doy —_—— 
these men would probably become very useful in a short time in ht, 
of actual danger, and some of the best corps may be even usefy} = ° e - 
But we strongly object to paying money for such very impete the “ 
results as we have described. On whatever terms money ig ae ‘. fell 1 
paid, it should only be paid after some really sufficient test tha be - od 
are not throwing it away upon a force which, at the first em: “on . 
service, would turn into a promiscuous mob, such as that y}; moa 
decamped at Bull’s Run. The Volunteers are an extremely nse oat B 
force if they can be brought in as a support, in case of need, tp sinha 
regular troops. But it must no be assumed that, on account of " a 
their natural courage and zeal, they are certain to be actually ed <n 
in the field. If we get ourselves into the habit of assuming that i satisfi 
army of 150,000 Volunteers is the same thing, for practical “4 = porn 
poses, as an army of 150,000 regular troops, or even as an baa ‘nto the ¢ 
of 50,000 regular troops, we may find ourselves wofully naistaken u the subje 
the critical moment. The early misfortunes of the American Feder In order : 
forces, which were composed of individuals of our own blood par which inv 
which were reduced to a mere mob, from that very want af wes been a& Si 
fidence in their officers which is the weakest point of our Voluy There is a 
should have taught a better lesson. For every pound spent Upon movednen! 
Volunteers, there must be some security for getting our pound’ indicated 
worth. If this could, in fact, be done, we should hardly grudge the beginning 
necessary expense ; and yet, even if it were done, it would not be , men of the 
cause for unmixed satisfaction. Till some kind of plan has teen per by th 
brought forward to show the practicability of a real test, it may bp aah 164 
doubted whether such a test will ever really be applied. , required. 
It is generally assumed by the Volunteers who ask for money, thy course of e 


any diminution of the Volunteer force would be in itself a great eyjj 
It is assumed, also, to be a great evil that they should be compelled 
to apply for support to the charity of their neighbours. (n th 
contrary, it is better that many corps should die out, if their patriotism 
is of that remarkably moderate kind which just stops short at payi 

for the uniform ; and if they excite so little interest that their‘ow) 
neighbours will not subscribe to keep them up. We have said that 
the Government should insist upon some test before they grant then 
money. Buta far better test than any which Government can pos 
sibly impose, is implied in the fact that the men are willing to ju 
their own expenses, If they are willing to do that, they will probably 
be willing also to take a little trouble about getting something fir 
their money in the way of drill. The fact is, that many corps have 
been started which never can properly succeed. It is ridiculous t 
attempt to galvanise them into life by doling out uniforms to then 
from Government. Corps in small country districts, whose membes antecedents « 
live at long distances from each other, which are only very rarely abl speaker's wor 
to meet, and which can then meet only in numbers so small as to lk hearts. The 
almost useless, can only lead a very torpid existence. It will probably has shaken m 
be rather a pleasure to the grandee of the district to be colonel, ani have not ceas 
to some of the other inhabitants of distinction, to call themselves fire of religiox 
captain or lieutenant of the corps ; it is a very harmless pleasure, aul place of super 
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it may even lead to their being ultimately useful in case of war. But board allegian 
it is a pleasure which they are quite well able to pay for ; and if to be Catholic 
they are not willing to pay for it, and a corps which has been able to humanitarians 
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form a weak company once a month becomes entirely extinct, th 
nation will be no great losers. In the large towns, where drilling 
supplies really useful air and exercise after confinement indoor, 
professional men, merchants, and mechanics, V olunteer corps haves 
far more promising opening. We think that they will be extremely 
useful both directly for purposes of defence of the country, and ind 
rectly by supplying healthy exercise, and by promoting union betwet 
different classes ; but for that very reason, they will find pe 
enough ready to support them. If there is one thing in which te 
inhabitants of a town may be expected to take a pride and interes 
surely it is their Volunteer corps. If the Volunteers cannot obti# 
enough from voluntary subscriptions in their own district t keep 
them going, why should the country at large keep them above ¥# 
in spite of themselves? if they can do so, why should they grudge 
trouble which is taken in behalf of so many other English institut® 
This agitation for a Government subsidy is to be Tg A 
Nothing was more universally said at the time when the bea” 
movement began, than that the interest would flag after a time, 
that an effort would be necessary to keep the movement alive ¥% 
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and enable them to hold their present independent position. . 
now a really useful force, whose very existence is a guarantee,” 
possessing a certain amount of zeal ; they would, if they visi? 
extensive subsidy from Government, become a force disting - 
nothing from the army and militia, except in their beim 


organized and worse drilled. 
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fits of patriotism which draw him from his solitude, or 
impulses of self-denial that induce him so often 
In the middle of the recent ministerial crisis 
he fell like a thunderbolt at Turin. His presence was a sign that the 

‘ands of action were resolved upon a demonstration. For some 
Sie back there had been a considerable revival of old revolu- 
aa ry agitations. The state of Naples, the prolonged suspense 
‘aad “Rome, and the evident failure of the Ricasoli Ministry on points 
7 internal administration, had developed a great deal of strong feel- 
: all over the Peninsula. Italy is tired of the probation forced 
a her by the sentiment of Catholic Europe. So widely had this 
atisfaction spread, that Rattazzi was compelled to temporize with 
the extreme Left, and the dangerous hero of Caprera was admitted 
into the council-chamber if not into the counsels of the King. Upon 
the subject of the armies of Italy General Garibaldi is immovable. 
In order to pacify him, Rattazzi was obliged to issue a programme 
which involved a covert menace to Austria. The fate of Ricasoli had 
been a sign that the Roman pear was not yet ripe for plucking. 
There isa Venetian pear as well as a Roman pear, and a military 
movement in the Italian provinces under the auspices of Garibaldi 
indicated that, if they could not have Rome, the Cabinet were 
beginning to fix their attention upon Venice. Doubtless the states- 
men of the Tuileries felt that the peace of Europe was being threat- 
ened by the semi-military progress upon which Garibaldi had been 
gent. It was natural and perhaps necessary that his recall should be 
required. We confess that we see nothing to regret in this. The 
course of events is sure though slow, and there can be no doubt but 
that Italy is moving onwards in the direction of unity. The only 
oblem is, whether Rome or Venice is to come the first. When 
(jaribaldi landed at Genoa, it seemed to us as a token that the fate of 
Venice, for the moment, was meant to occupy the Italians in place of 
the fateof Rome. That Francis Joseph may sleep in peace, Cin- 
cinnatus again retires to his goats and to his plough. This merely 
shows that Napoleon ITI., who plays alternately upon the Roman 
and Venetian threads, in the last few days has once more taken up 
the thread of Rome. 


Before returning to Caprera, Garibaldi has had time for a shortovation 
at Milan and at Parma. His speeches have been like himself, noble, 
imprudent, and full of brave aspirations. It is a mistake to think 
them of little political importance. They are replete with meaning 
and with interest. Perhaps it may be thought that the tumultuous 
applause with which they are received is due only to the personal 
antecedents of the speaker. This is far from being the case. The 
speaker’s words themselves touch a chord that lies very near Italian 
hearts. The fact is, that though a storm of religious incredulity 
has shaken most of the boughs off the Papal tree in Italy, the Italians 
have not ceased to be a people filled through and through with the 
fire of religious sentiment. Cold rationalism has not succeeded to the 
place of superstition in the minds of those who have thrown over- 
hoard allegiance to their old Church. The masses who have ceased 
to be Catholics have not become Voltairians. They have become 
humanitarians and enthusiasts. They have turned politics into a 
religion, They have even retained the name and the spirit of 
Christianity while discarding the symbols and the formalities of Papal 
Rome. Their dissent is based less on reason and theological convic- 
tion than on political feeling and a national longing after that unity 
which Rome has taken upon herself to oppose. 

_ Garibaldi is chiefly powerful because he represents these heaving 
mpulsive religious sentiments of the whole nation. He stands 
where Pio Nono might have stood, had Pio Nono been capable of a 
generous passion or a grand ambition. He is the high-priest of 
Italian unity ; not a soldier so much as a consecrated knight ; a 
crusader rather than a general. Nobody is less of a champion of 
religion, ; though he is the sworn enemy of the priests. Were 
varibaldi Pope, the Catholic Church would be as powerful in Italy 
as It ever was. The Italians are perfectly willing to accept Chris- 
uanity, provided it is democratic Christianity, and would rally round 
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head that it was his duty to thwart their wishes. A temporary fit 


of obstinacy is blinding the eyes of the authorities of the Catholic 
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* his intellectual or administrative power—and it is pos- 


of force and weight, because he is true to one great political idea. 
Foreign correspondents, whose business it is to watch the various 
phases through which the Italian question shifts from day to day, 
are in the habit of writing him down as a man of noble and generous 
character, who is easily led. Easily led, in one sense, he may be. It 
is never impossible for astute diplomatists to play upon his nature to 
a certain extent, and to trade upon his good nature. He is without 
much difficulty persuaded to postpone his own plans, to distrust his 
own political judgment, and to retire, if need be, to Caprera, for the 
sake of promoting what he is told is the real welfare of Italy. Fur- 
ther than this, there is no power in Europe that can make him move. 
He may be brought to reconsider his own choice of means ; he never 
loses sight of his own end. Weak, accordingly, he cannot be called. 
The nobility of his heart makes him an easy prey to intriguers up to 
a certain point. Beyond that point he is preserved by the sincerity 
of his convictions, by the strength of his purpose, by the constancy 
of his hope, and his faith in his own mission. 

The French Emperor is a man of a tenacious and unbending reso- 
lution. His better impulses, and his insight into the spirit of the age, 
make him desirous that Italy should be free. Anxious, however, as 
he is for Italian independence, he is known to be no believer in the 
principle of Italian unity. Certainly, it is not his interest to solve 
the Roman difficulty in a way that would defeat his own political 
views, until he is forced by stress of circumstances to do so. The advo- 
cates of a united Italy have reason to dread the wary ingenuity of an 
Imperial statesman who has not often, in the course of a varied life, 
been driven from his purpose. Amidst all the changing vicissitudes 
of the political world, Napoleon III. looks on, biding his time, and 
resolved only to abandon his secret programme of a confederation 
upon compulsion. It is something that Italy can count upon a 
champion of unity who is as resolute as the Imperial Machiavelli. 
Garibaldi is neither a schemer nor a stubborn diplomatist ; but he is a 
man of a fixed and settled faith, and the faith that animates him is 
a faith in national union and in one undivided Italy. Against 
Napoleon III. the Italians, therefore, may set their Garibaldi. In 
this sense, if in no other, Garibaldi is the strength of Italy. Con- 
sistent Liberal as he is, Rattazzi may bend with courtier-like pliability 
before political necessity. Ricasoli is firm as an oak ; but Ricasoli has 
no hold upon the hearts of his countrymen. Garibaldi represents the 
hidden hopes of the entire peninsula. He is a powerful mover of 
these times, because he has a people that worship him at his back. 
And the mountains shall as soon be driven from their seats into the 
sea, as Garibaldi desert the cause of Italian unity. 





FINANCIAL RETROSPECT. 
FINANCE Minister without a surplus and with diminished balances 
occupies a position not to be envied. Mr. Gladstone, when he 
made his financial statement, did not attempt to conceal that such 
was the situation in which he found himself at the close of the three 
years during which he has had control of the public finances. On 
the contrary, he took the most elaborate pains to exhibit, in the 
clearest manner, every important feature of our present position in its 
connection with his own policy. This retrospect was made with such 
fulness of detail, and, at the same time, with so clear an outline, that 
it is hard to believe that another speaker could venture before the 
same audience a few days later to accuse Mr. Gladstone of retreating, 
like other heroes in distress, under a cloud of figures. Mr. Disraei 
has made another retrospect of the financial policy of the last three 
years, which, if noc «o complete, is far more simple than that of Mr, 
Gladstone. In every statement of accounts there is generally a 
creditor as well as a debtor side. Mr. Disraeli confines himself 
solely to the latter. He debits Mr. Gladstone with everything he 
can, and credits him with nothing. He marshals in admirable 
order the extraordinary resources which Mr. Gladstone has spent, 
and keeps out of sight the extraordinary demands which 
he has been obliged to meet. An historian who should give an 
account of our finances during the three years from 1854 to 1857 
without mentioning the Crimean war, would only do on a large seale 
what Mr. Disraeli has done on a small one. Mr. Disraeli, however, 
by confining himself to one side of the account, has done that well, 
and he deserves the praise awarded to the historian who, though he 
forgot to mention the English army in his account of W aterloo, was 
yet acknowledged to have given with accuracy the movements of the 
French and Prussians. 

One fact which is much dwelt upon by Mr. Gladstone’s critics may 
be readily disposed of. It is said that he enjoyed in these three 
years several temporary sources of income, and that he has spent large 
sums not properly forming part of the ordinary revenue ; but that 
notwithstanding he is still without a surplus in the present year. 
It is quite true that these temporary resources have been spent, and 
to a very large amount. The items were collected by Mr. Gladstone 
and pressed upon the attention of the House. Nearly £2,000,000 were 
obtained by shortening the malt credits; £2,500,000 were taken 
from the balances in the Exchequer ; the excess of repayments ove 
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advances was £1,500,000 ; and the Spanish payment £500,000,— 
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making a total of £6,500,000, The other side of the account repre- 
sents the extraordinary charges during the same period. The war in 
China and the despatch of troops to North America, ther with a 
small sum for the war in New Zealand, amounted to £8,600,000. 
This sum must have been provided for either by increased taxation or 
by loan, if it had not been to a great extent met by the temporary 
resources just mentioned. At the same time it must be observed 
that during the same period of three years, the balance of debt 
redeemed over that created exceeds £3,000,000. This is one of the 
most remarkable features of the period through which Mr. Gladstone 
has conducted us. At a time when our peace expenditure is the 
highest ever known, and when, besides, we have war charges to 
a large amount only partially met by temporary resources, debt 

1ere is 
another mode of looking at the account. The reduction of the debt 
may be set against the diminution of the Exchequer balances. Indeed, 
there is a propriety in doing so, since part of the debt redeemed con- 
sisted of £2,000,000 of Exchequer Bonds which were paid off out of 
those balances. It will then appear that to meet the extraordinary 
war charges of the last three years, Mr. Gladstone possessed £3,500,000 
of extraordinary resources, leaving the remaining £5,100,000 to be 
provided for by taxation. This has been successfully done out of a 
revenue depressed by deficient harvest at home and by civil wars 
abroad. 

To pass from the extraordinary sources of income of the last three 
years to the ordinary revenue, we find the same charge repeated with 
still less foundation than in the former case. It is said that Mr. 
Gladstone has imprudently and recklessly parted with taxation which 
can now be ill spared. Those who criticise a Budget at the end of 
the year possess a great advantage over the Minister who frames it 
at the beginning. Guesses have then become certainties, estimates 
are exchanged for actual returns. It is easy for the least informed 
persons, full of wisdom after the event, to join in a chorus of con- 
demnation of a Minister whose schemes have been partially dis- 
arranged by circumstances which were not at the time foreseen. 
The time at which the Budget was brought forward is the true stand- 
ing-point of the critic. A great amount of knowledge and foresight 
is justly looked for in a Finance Minister, but he is not expected to 
bring to his task any super-human power of looking into futurity. 
He is not supposed, for example, to possess a greater knowledge of 
any particular trade than the persons actually engaged in it. On the 
contrary, it is clear that for special information on the wine trade, or 
on the cotton trade, the Chancellor of the Exchequer must apply to 
those who are specially interested in the subject. The cotton crisis 
is the event which has prevented the triumphant success which would 
otherwise have attended Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and changed a great 
victory, not indeed to a defeat, but to what may be termed a drawn 
battle. Had Mr. Gladstone sufficient warning of the impending 
calamity, and ought he to have been prepared to meet it! The 
question is all-important as regards Mr. Gladstone’s character for 
wudence in directing the finances of this great empire. It so 

ppens that the reductions of duty made in 1860 affected mainly the 
customs, while those made in 1861, omitting the Income-tax, affected 
the excise only. It may be taken for granted that the wisdom of 
the former of these operations is now universally admitted. The 
reductions of the customs amounted to £2,420,000 ; but more than 
two-thirds of this has already been recovered, and the falling-off in 
the customs’ revenue in the present year, in consequence of that 
operation, is little over £700,000. Taking this in connection with 
the increase of our trade with France, it is clear that the reduction 
of the customs’ duties has been fully justified by its results. 


But is this equally clear as to the reductions of the excise made in 
1861? It must be admitted that the abolition of the Paper Duty has 
not been justified by the event. The American war, and the cotton 
crisis which followed, disappointed Mr. Gladstone in this respect ; and 
the real question is, whether a prudent Minister ought not to have 
provided for this possible result? Mr. Gladstone’s critics are ready 
to assert that they foresaw the coming danger in all its magnitude ; 
but there are figures which show conclusively that those persons 
who were most intimately acquainted with the actual state and 
prospects of the trade never dreamt of the crisis through which 
we are now passing. It is well known that the expectation of 
famine produces the same effect in raising prices as actual famine. 
A long continuance of drought in some countries, at a particular 
season of the year, raises grain at once to famine prices, though 
the effects of it will not be actually exhibited in the deficient 
harvest for months afterwards. If there had been any general expec- 


Aation a year ago of a crisis like that which has now arrived, it would 
‘jhave been shown by the prices of cotton. 


Mr. Gladstone could not 
im any way find so true an index of the opinion of those best qualified 
to judge on the subject as by looking at the prices in the Liverpool 
market. Taking, then, the month which preceded his financial statement 
in 1861, being that from which he would naturally form his opinion, 
we find that prices of ordinary American cotton varied from 53d. to 
73d. per lb., while in the corresponding month of the present year the 
same descriptions range from 103d. to ls. 1d. per lb. In other words, 








the prices have nearly doubled in the interval. Therefore, 
Mr. Gladstone had formed an opinion entirely opposite to that ae 
great body of persons who had special knowledge of the subject 
could not have done otherwise than he did. It is generally -. 
take opinion as thus indicated, though it may, as in the to 
instance, afterwards prove to be in error, than to follow the o 
warnings of persons who have no special means of informatioy, 
are not responsible for the conduct of affairs. dm 
The retrospect of our financial position for the last three Years ; 
: : ; zs 
useful to guide us in forming an estimate of our future Prospects 
well as in judging of the past. The first point to look at is the ’ 
penditure. Though it is estimated for the coming year at £70,009 m4 
it must be remembered that, in consequence of a new mode ¢j 
keeping the accounts, this must be reduced by about a millioy ; 
comparing it with that of former years. If a person, for rn 
venience, give a cheque to a friend and receive another of the pie 
amount in return, which he pays into his bank, it is clear that 
his banking account will exhibit as the result of the transactio, 
an increase on both sides to the amount of the cheque, while jt ; 
equally evident that his income and expenditure will remain the gn, 
as before. This is precisely the effect of the present change, by whic 
certain sums, chiefly on account of India, are now entered on one side 
as an advance, and on the other asa repayment. Formerly these gy, 
were allowed to cancel each other, without appearing in the accoyy 
at all. Making this deduction, it appears that the estimated oy. 
penditure of the coming year is less than that of the preceding ye 
by £1,700,000, and is even considerably below that of 1859.4) 
which stands the lowest in the period now under consideration, 
This is the beginning of increased economy, but it would be prema. 
ture to offer congratulations at present, till we see how far it j 
carried. Indications, however, of a very opposite tendency are eye 
now apparent, in consequence of the changes in naval warfar, 
Under these circumstances it is important to inquire if the reveny 
shows equal signs of increase. 

Much gratification was expressed in various quarters, on the 
appearance of the last revenue returns, at the increase on the lat 
quarter. It was argued that, in spite of the depressed state of the 
manufacturing districts, the revenue was still rising. This is only, 
fresh illustration of the danger of drawing conclusions from fi 
without a full knowledge of the circumstances. The last quarter 
showed an increase, but by a payment on account of the Chines 
indemnity and an extra collection of Income-tax. When these dedue- 
tions are made, the ordinary revenue appears to be really decreasing 
This is the natural result of the cotton crisis, and of the interruption of 
our trade with America. The connection of these with the revenue’ 
very direct, since more than half of it comes from the customs aud 
excise, which represent the consuming power of the people. Wher 
workmen are thrown out of employment, their power of spendig 
is diminished, and the revenue of course declines. Mr. Gladstone 
has, to some extent made allowance for this decline in maki 
his estimates for the coming year, but not so as to provide for ayy 
possible extension of the evil. If the war in America should ct 
tinue another year, the loss to our revenue would be such at 
leave a considerable deficiency. In that case recourse must be ha 
to further measures at a later period of the year. Taking, hor 
ever, a wider range, and comparing the revenue at present wit 
what it was at the beginning of the period under review, the rest 
is most satisfactory. After making allowance for the excess of tars 
imposed over those repealed, there remains an average annual us 
crease of the revenue to the extent of upwards of £1,000,009. This 
leads to the belief that the present decrease is merely tempor) 
and will cease as soon as the American difficulties are over. 








. ——————— 





DANGER. 


Wuey Humpty Dumpty first adopted his precarious position th 
summit of that wall to which he was never again to rise, it is impossible ® 
avoid the inquiry, what motive can have led him to attempt the 
attitude? The drama is before us; we see in a brief picture the 
fident security, the sudden catastrophe, and the irreversible a 
We will not now attempt, by a feeble rationalism, to destroy pe 
of romance which time and sympathy have thrown around the hea 
the ill-fated favourite of the court. But the philosophic mind, 
prone to unite cause to effect, and careful to discriminate between the 
menon and the truth which it represents, will care but little for the 2 
tricious paraphernalia of warfare, and the appanages of futile royalty,” 
occupy the remainder of the poem. The vain efforts of an obsolete fe 
may have their charms for children ; for the mature student of aa 
only question will be, why Humpty Dumpty sat there at all? Was 2 
the exhilarating exercise of mural climbing allured him? or the mag” 
prospect to be seen from the top? Was it from a wish to attract - 
of his fellow-creatures, and be enrolled in the club which none may a 
those who, after many trials, have failed to break their necks ! ra 2 6 
been, again, a mere impulse—a blind passion for sitting on walls , 
it that once in early youth he had sat ona wall, and the habit bad # 
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re 
go inveterate, that to sit on walls was a kind of second nature to him ? 
ae the question is not to be answered in the present state of social 
_ On the one hand, we may confidently affirm that his sitting on a 
per yon the result of @ congeries of motives which were together exactly 
adequate to produce the effect described ; and on the other, we may remem- 
or the actual fall to the ground was one of those merely physical 
= ts which have no more influence than great battles have in modifying 

, = history. So far we believe we are justified, according to the newest 
sei going. When we have further framed a statistical table exhibiting 

aah of persons who have been irreparably killed from sitting on walls, 
yi entered the misguided individual above spoken of as One, we shall have 
accomplished, if we are not mistaken, all that modern science requires of us. 


f But leaving those who sit on walls to their terrible fate, let us give a brief 
consideration to those who climb on mountains, and walk on ropes, and travel 






















































I in excursions on railways. These represent roughly the three classes of 
t those who enjoy danger, those who face danger for profit’s sake, and those 
a who neglect danger. In the first place, let us have a clear idea of what 
t danger is. It may be defined simply as the chance of death or pain. If this 
is is, as it seems to be, a correct definition, it will follow that any arguments 
ue which bear on death or pain will apply perfectly to danger also,—the force 
ch of the argument being diminished in quantity only, not in quality, according 
ie to the numerical value of the chance. Men, therefore, who face danger, 
" implicitly face death or pain. If the excursionist’s expectation of a broken 
int arm is one ten-thousandth, he would be logically bound for ten thousand 
ad times the amount of his pleasure in “ eight hours at the sea-side,” to break 
. his arm; and as he would no doubt do so cheerfully at the price named, 
" the risk which he runs on the railway is one which he is logically justified in 
running. But we may push this doctrine of equivalents still further. It 
” may be urged, with perfect fairness, that human life, as well as human plea- 
— sure and pain, has a monetary value. Of course, the standard in relation to 
mm life must depend on the benefit accruing to the state or toa family from the 
-_ existence of the person ; but juries have no difficulty in determining for any 
given individual the value of his own limbs. Many persons affect a regard 
the forhuman life in the abstract which borders on the superstitious. We beg to 
last put this simple question before those who think life and bank-notes wholly 
‘the incommensurable quantities— How much money will you lay down this 
ya moment to procure the release from death of the latest captive about to be 
urea, killed and eaten by the primitive inhabitants of the Feejee Islands? Five 
arter shillings /—Perhaps yes. Fifty thousand pounds ?—Certainly no. Again,— 
ress if an Englishman and a Feejee Islander are both in a position of equal peril, 
adue. which will you give most money to save? To acknowledge a difference is to 
sing imply a monetary standard of value. Or again, as regards the State,— 
on of remembering always that money—which we will consider, for argument’s 
1ue i sake, as perfectly convertible with food and clothes—is a distinct benefit to 
s and the community, while a superabundant population is a distinct evil,—which 
V hen will you prefer to have saved from a wreck, a ship’s cargo or John Brown, 
nding pauper and criminal ? As a matter of fact, life in China, they say, is sold 
Istone for about three hundred pounds ; and every one who offeis a great reward 
aking for the saving of persons or property at a fire, values human life at exactly 
or aby ten times or five times the price named, according as the fireman’s risk of 
dl con perishing is one in ten or one in five. 
as The result seems to be, that human life, generally speaking, may fairly be 
ye ha sacrificed for the sake of some great good, whether directly or indirectly 
| how represented by the common medium of exchange ; and a State which sends 
t ss its soldiers to war obviously acts upon this principle. It is a principle which, 
pa in Private application, requires care, because the difference in value of diffe- 
ul . rent lives is enormous. There are other smaller considerations, too, which 
Thi will affect every case ; but, as a general rule, it seems beyond question that 
ee strict justice and equity do not require a person to surrender his life for the 
~ tescue of another person more stupid and more wicked than himself; while 
the stupid and wicked person. ought readily to sacrifice his own for that of 
the good and clever. We suppose the absence of all vanity, and the presence 
ofa clear judgment. If two persons are struggling in the water for the same 
plank which can support only one, the least valuable life of the two ought to 
on te be sacrificed by common consent. These considerations apply equally to all 
gsible # cases of danger ; and however unpractical this may seem, those who have at 
the fat “vy time been suddenly called upon for a decision involving a risk of one’s 
the own life for the chance of that of another, will appreciate the difficulties of 
e dow “question. Now let us apply these views to the case of rope-walking. 
the ble * are told that Blondin is as safe over the transept of the Crystal Palace 
head a if he was in an arm-chair ; and Leotard can hardly come to much harm on 
nd, Se mattresses now, although those who saw his peripatetic exhibition 
he pha” " trem French roads regarded the performance with different feelings. 
the Be vo tions which imply serious danger certainly injure the public taste ; 
ty, * Tope-walker, with full confidence in himself, can hardly be censured 
feuds —— 4 splendid salary by only pretending to stumble. The men’s lives 
story trl not worth more than the money which is paid to them, multi- 
rast ism - their chance of safety. If Lord Palmerston were to take to funambu- 
sagnite? hich Ne Case Would of course be different. There is an insurance company, 
the 0 eat ” obliging enough to bring before our eyes daily the melancholy fact, 
enter mare are unavoidable.” What the advertisement seeks to impress 
an it * teeny © solemnity of the truth, but the need of making provision for 
Is! ae es by purchasing guarantees of money. But the truth must have been 


“Sent in j : ; : : 
" lts general bearings, in spite of all his rashness, to the hero who, 











in an evil hour, sat upon the wall. His life was, we know, precious to the 
community, and extraordinary efforts were made to restore it. But it is 
consoling to think that, as we have shown, no life is quite invaluable to the 
State ; and the circumstance of its owner having placed himself in a position 
of peril, shows that it was not invaluable to himself. 

After all, the kind of danger with which we are most familiar is one which 
rests upon a different footing from that mentioned above. It is that which 
is incurred simply for the sake of excitement. There is a pure pleasure in 
doing things which may possibly hurt us, but probably will not—a pleasure 
depending partly upon the triumph over circumstances which distantly 
implies a kind of merit, or power, in the individual—partly upon the excited 
state of the nerves—and partly upon the satisfaction which all of us feel at 
being looked at by the public. The love of excitement is as much a part of 
our nature as the love of eating, and, for anything we know to the contrary, 
may serve as useful a purpose. A gentleman, who is by common consent 
the prince of after-dinner speakers, proposed once the health of the Alpine 
Club, at one of its annual dinners. The most successful part of his speech 
was a delicate suggestion that there are some mountains in Central Africa 
which are as yet virgin soil, and would well reward an expedition, even if 
the price to be paid should be a change in the name of the body to that of 
“The Lunar Club.” The remark chimes in with the tone of popular humour, 
but it is very far removed from the tenor of the common judgment. We all 
know that “ mountaineering” is a pleasant and healthful pastime, good for 
mind and body, end not particularly perilous. But wise and foolish alike 
regard whatever slight peril does exist as the very salt of the amusement- 
To walk along a ledge where a false step might, to use the curious phrase, 
precipitate us into eternity, is simply pleasurable for its own sake ; and it is 
beginning to take its place in this character among our recognized English 
sports. Is this right? Is it right ever to encounter an unnecessary risk ? 
There are moralists who tell us that a calm and equable frame of mind is the 
best to cultivate ; that excitement injures the moral powers, as dram-drinking 
the physical ; and that it is wicked to venture one’s life in any degree for the 
sake of selfish amusement. Within certain limits, all this is true; and it is 
true also that a serene temperament is far more useful than an excitable 
one. It is similarly certain, and is often urged in a similar tone, that 
the critical mind is that which really benefits the community, while 
the impulsive and enthusiastic disturbs the progress of events and ideas 
nearly as much as it assists them. The answer to both arguments is 
the same. The calm temperament and the critical mind are the hardest 
to bring to perfection, and are, when perfect, the most solid and sub- 
stantial treasure. But it is impossible to believe that men should invariably 
have agreed in paying honour to thoughtless heroism, if it did not 
supply an element that was needed for society. Whatever merit there may 
be in serenity and judicial calm, there is no doubt that these qualities admit 
a large possibility of evil; and the most vulgar of heroisms has its uses as a 
protest against apathy. A path across Australia might possibly, in the course 
of years, have been discovered without loss of life, by trusting to patience and 
meditation ; but all that is known already is known by the results of half- 
equipped expeditions, bold ventures, and chance rides. It happens, in the 
irony of events, that the most disastrous undertaking has been that which 
was set on foot with the greatest care and forethought. When serenity has 
finally elaborated its theories of the course of the world, it will be time 
enough to commit ourselves wholly to its guidance; meantime the more 
impetuous element of our natures has some work to do, The worshippers 
of vigour, pure and simple, have been proposing for these last few years a 
philosophy which no refined intellect can for a moment depend upon ; but 
its proselytes would hardly have been so numerous if it contained no truth 
at all. Enthusiasm can no more support a healthy frame than oxygen can ; 
but life, like nitrogen, would be but poor stuff without it. What most men 
have to reproach themselves with, when sitting in judgment on their own 
lives, is not that they have for the most part acted rashly when they ought to 
have acted calmly, but that they have not acted at all in cases where a little 
energy would have carried everything before it. Even Hako the Good, they 
say, lamented bitterly on his deathbed that he had not used a more salutary 
severity in forcing his subjects to adopt a better form of faith. The excellent 
monarch was wrong according to our notions, it is true ; but most of us can 
declare that we have left undone the things that we ought to have done, with 
far more earnestness than its equally truthful converse. And it is this fact 
that suggests at once the reason and the apology for the common admiration 
of enterprise. The more we examine the sentiment that danger is a good in 
itself, the more we recognize in it one of those happy paradoxes of which the 
age is the surest guarantee. There is no doubt a more excellent way still ; 
but impetuous heroism is one way of virtue which is not likely in our times 
to die out. By this art, we are told, Pollux and the restless Hercules reached 
once the citadels of fire ; and those flaming citadels, perhaps, may have been 
reached by many others since in no very different way. 


BIRDS OF PARADISE IN THE REGENTS PARK. 


Tue Zoological Society of London, aided by a large annual income,’and 
the modern facilities for locomotion and transport, have succeeded in 
bringing alive to their garden in the Regent’s-park many striking forms of 
animal life of which a few years ago the existence was barely known, or which 
had only been previously seen in a state of nature by the most hardy and 
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the most enterprising of travellers. The Shoe-bill, or Baleniceps, of which 
strange bird two examples were procured in 1859, through the exertions of 
Consul Petherick, comes strictly within the first of these categories of zoolo- 
gical rarities, having only become first known to science in 1850, and 
previously to Mr. Petherick’s return from the White Nile with the living 
birds, having reached Europe only in the shape of a few stray stuffed specimens. 
Birds of Paradise, on the other hand, it is true, have been known to exist 
almost from the times of the middle ages. But though it has been stated 
that one of these birds was kept alive for a short time in this country some 
forty years ago, that fact has remained, we believe, almost unknown both to the 
public and to the world of science, until the recent arrival called it forth, and 
is certainly a solitary instance of such an event. In fact, previously to Mr. 
Wallace's recent visit to the homes of the Paradise-birds in New Guinea and 
the adjoining islands, the French naturalist Lesson, and the savants attached 
to the Dutch exploring expedition in the Indian Archipelago in 1525-9, were 
almost the only persons who had had the privilege of seeing these birds in a 
living state. Now, thanks to the liberality of the Zoological Society, and to 
the energy displayed by Mr. Wallace, the whole civilized world will have the 
liberty of seeing and admiring these beautiful creatures, and when they die 
an opportunity will be furnished for the examination of the entire structure 
of thig bird, which, we believe, has never yet been investigated. 

So little were our forefathers acquainted with the true nature of Paradise- 
birds, that, from their skins being brought to Europe only in a mutilated 
condition with the feet removed, it was imagined that they passed their 
whole existence sailing in the air, and in this state carried on all the func- 
tions of life, even to the production of eggs and young! Dew and vapours 
were said to be their food, and it was supposed that they never touched the 
earth till the moment of their death, suspending themselves, when in want 
of rest, to the branches of trees by the shafts of their elongated tail- 
feathers ! 

The illustrious Linneus commemorated these fantasies of the olden writers 
by bestowing on the greater Bird of Paradise the scientific appellation of 
apoda, though he was quite aware that, like every other bird, it is well 
provided with these useful appendages. This Paradise-bird, from which the 
Lesser Bird of Paradise—the species now alive in the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens—differs but little, except in size, is an inhabitant exclusively of the 
Arru islands, lying to the south of New Guinea, between that terra incognita 
and the northern coast of Australia. 

“ A person cannot be long in the interior of Arru,” says Mr. Wallace, to 
whom science is indebted for all that is really known concerning the habits 
of this bird in a state of nature, “without hearing a loud, harsh, often- 
repeated cry, wawk-wawk-wawk ; wok-wik-wok.” Our readers may now hear 
this cry, without going so far as the Arru islands. On proceeding to the 
Zoological Gardens, and showing to the Paradise Birds there incarcerated the 
long wavy plume of one of their deceased brethren, similar calls will be 
quickly excited. “This is the Paradisea,” continues Mr. Wallace ; “and it 
is sure to be heard morning and evening, besides occasionally throughout the 
day. It is the most frequent and loudest of all the cries in the forest, and 
can be heard at the greatest distance. One soon becomes convinced that the 
bird is most abundant ; and it is, in fact, over a very large part of Arru, one 
of the very commonest species. Much of the noise, however, is made by the 
young birds of various ages, who seem to be ten times as numerous as the 
full plumaged, adult males. We shot nearly a dozen of the former before we 
even saw one of the Jatter. The adults frequent the very loftiest trees, and 
are shy and wary, and so strong and tenacious of life, that I know no bird of 
its size so difficult to kill. It is in a state of constant activity, flying from 
tree to tree, scarcely resting still a moment on the same branch, and 
at the slightest alarm flying swiftly away among the tree-tops. It is a 
very early bird, commencing to feed before sunrise. But it does not seem to 
gorge itself and then rest half-torpid, like many fruit-eating birds, as it may 
be seen and heard at all times of the day in a state of activity.” In Arru, 
Mr. Wallace proceeds to tell us, the natives obtain these birds by shooting 
them with arrows from huts of boughs concealed amongst the branches of 
the trees. The situation chosen is in one of the lofty large-leaved forest-trees, to 
which the males of this Paradise-bird resort in troops “ to exercise, dress, and 
display their magnificent plumage.” The archer mounts to his lair before 
daylight, leaving an attendant crouched at the foot of the tree to secure the 
birds as they fall and recover the arrows. The birds commence to assemble 
soon after sunrise. When a sufficient number are arrived, the hunter begins 
to shoot, and “if skilful, will kill nearly the whole of them in succession, as 
each bird seems so intent on his own enjoyment as not to miss his com- 
panions.” Such is the Arruan style of “ sporting for Paradise birds.” Hence 
are procured the dried plumes, which, passing through the hands of the 
Malayan traders into the European market, were formerly in such request to 
adorn the heads of our fair country-women, and, as we are informed, are now 
coming into fashion again. 

In the Arru islands Mr. Wallace also obtained specimens of the King 
Bird of Paradise in perfect plumage and excellent condition. This 
species is believed to feed entirely on fruit, frequenting the loftiest trees 
in the forest, and flying from branch to branch in quest of its food. 
During a subsequent visit to the trading-station of Dorey, situated in the 
northern peninsula of the mainland of New Guinea, in the autumn of 1553, 
Mr. Wallace secured a few good specimens of the Lesser Bird of Paradise, and 
others of the King bird ; but gave a very indifferent account of this spot as a 





ee 
place for collecting. “ You will ask,” he says, in a letter written short 
after this to a correspondent in England, “why I did not try so y 
else, when I found Dorey so bad? The simple answer is, that in the 
mainland of New Guinea there is no other place where my life would be 

a week. It is a horribly wild country. You have no idea of the difficulties 
in the way of a single person doing anything in it.” It was, howeyer to the 
little known island of Waigiou, situated at the north-western corner of 
Guinea, that Mr. Wallace looked with greatest hopes of fulfilling his o,,. 
mission of obtaining Birds of Paradise alive. The Red Bird of eg 
which is found there, is not shot with arrows, but always caught alive = 
the natives in snares. These are placed on the trees it frequents, and baitel 
with the large red fruit of a species of Arum, of which the bird is very fond 
Mr. Wallace made repeated attempts to keep captured individuals of this Bind 
of Paradise alive when he visited this locality, as they were often brought to hin 
uninjured by the natives, but all in vain. Though he soon induced them to feed 
in a cage, they were invariably attacked by convulsions on the second or third 
day, fell off their perches, and soon died. Shortly before last Christmas y, 
Wallace, whose health had suffered from numerous attacks of fever and th, 
constant hardships to which he had been exposed during an eight years’ rej. 
dence in these barbarous countries, was travelling in the interior of Sumatp, 
having in contemplation a speedy return to England, to visit the world’s 
exhibition and see civilized life once more. Upon information being broyg}; 
to him that two Paradise-birds had been brought alive to Singapore, he a 
solved to hasten his departure, and started for that place without delay, (y 
arriving at Singapore he found the two Paradise-birds, which had bey 
brought to that entrepot by a native trader, in the hands of a European 
merchant, who was well aware of their value, and demanded an exorbitant 
price before he would part with them. Relying, however, on the yell. 
known liberality of the Zoological Society, for which he was acting, Mr, 
Wallace did not hesitate to advance the requisite sum for the purchase of 
these birds, and left with them for England by the following mail, arnving 
in London, with his precious freight in perfect safety, on the 1st instant. 

The Paradise-birds seem to do well in the spacious room that has beep 
fitted up for them in the Zoological Society’s Gardens. They feed voraciously, 
consuming rice, bread, and vegetables, varied with insect food, in the shape 
of cockroaches and meal-worms. In the morning they may be seen to 
greatest advantage, as they clamber and flit about the branches of the tree 
in their roomy cages, and elevate their half-grown side-plumes, which, when 
fully developed, form such a conspicuous ornament in this bird. They are 
believed to be probably in their fourth year, as it requires, according to the 
information obtained by Mr. Wallace, three moults before this extraordinary 
mass of feathers commences to appear. In their native wilds the Paradis 
birds begin to show their ornamental side-plumes in April, arriving at full 
perfection in May and June. In the present instance the change of climate 
may probably have some effect in retarding their development, but before 
the close of the summer we trust that the Paradise-birds may be seen in full 
beauty. 

In the meantime, should any one wish to gain more perfect knowledge of 
the eccentric forms of the feathering in the adult males of this group of binds, 
they may be recommended to pay a visit to the bird-gallery in the British | 
Museum. They will find there, in the large glass cases standing by thew- 
selves in the middle of the room, a perfect series of all the different Paradis 
birds obtained by Mr. Wallace during his travels in the East. The speci 
mens are beautifully mounted, and exhibit each of the various stages of the 
plumage of these birds. Besides the four kinds we have already spoken of 
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there is a fifth, of which Mr. Wallace had the pleasure of being the original ent; and the “ fir 





discoverer. Wallace’s Standard-wing, as the latter bird is called, was qu 
unknown to science until Mr. Wallace found it in the woods of the island 
of Batchian in 1858, and it has been appropriately named by Mr. G. R. Gry 
after its meritorious discoverer. 


















EMIGRANT GOVERNESSES. 


ENGLISHMEN are supposed to be a prudent race, and the middle cliss dt 
English society the traditional home of cautious sagacity ; and yet ae" 
the middle class of Englishmen that we must look for a form of impr’ 
dence, more widely extended, more inveterate, and more disastrous 
almost anything, of which other civilized communities afford an example 
Year by year hundreds of thousands of infants are brought into the 
whose future, if their parents only dared to look forward to It, ms 
inspire them with the gravest and most anxious apprehensions * 
but an opulent fraction know perfectly well that the children, for whet 
existence they are accountable, will have to live by their fingers OF . 
wits. But it is only in the most partial manner that any a sag ‘ 
made to meet a necessity, whose remoteness seems to sanction its ee 
The portion of society least capable of self-support, or self-defen 
deliberately left, in too many cases, completely unprotected against bs 
and the long list of sufferings which want brings in its train. F "aa 
very first a boy has the idea instilled into him that he must work re 
livelihood, and that his condition in life must depend upon the shrew ~ 
energy, and perseverance which he brings to bear upon the penn a 
its duties. As soon as his years permit, he is put through the : 
apprenticeship which is essential to the successful pursuit of even 7 , 5 
business, His body, his mind, his tastes and habits are bent” ™ 
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_ +2 for the future to govern his career. The practice of years by degrees 
et ‘n nine cases out of ten, to play his part decently in the world, and 
ger with some tolerable degree of adequacy for the requirements 
"sh his condition involves, and the circumstances of his birth seem to 
an A tradesman would be considered scandalously negligent who 
: 0 ‘ht up his sons ignorant of any handicraft, and untrained in the business- 
ey «4. which are almost as essential as manual dexterity to a profitable 
“anit A poor clergyman—though the clergy, unfortunately, are among 
be most reckless members of society,—would be put to the blush if his boys 
4 start in life entirely unprovided with any of the acquirements by which 
pew ome sort or other, may be honourably obtained. But the fate 
“+ the daughters of the family is widely different, and a foolish 
"coms to sanction a negligence in their case, which would never be 
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- Jorated in that of their brothers. The great mass of young Englishwomen 
ike middle classes are deliberately trained, from the first moments of their 
ae habits which make it absolutely impossible for them to be of the 
1 ‘atest ase to themselves or to society. Their education in many respects 
. “4 ‘nfinitely below that of the cottager’s child, who acquires, at any rate, at 
é 7 National School, a tolerable proficiency in the recondite accomplishments 
F “reading, Writing, and arithmetic. The vulgarest and most foolish imitation 
¥ ihe habits of a superior class seems too often the guiding principle 
’ thelr behaviour. The petty tradesman, who lives almost from hand 
it . mouth, and trembles on the verge of complete insolvency, has, in 
V- i robability, a back parlour full of young ladies, who support the 
Mn sity of the family by an ostentatious indolence, and whose intel- 
" rs geldom travel beyond the limits of a shilling romance. The father 
- ; jeep in tallow or molasses, the mother is busy about the affairs 
nt é the kitchen, but the daughters are lounging over the novelties of “Le 
ll. r ijet,” or forgetting the tedium of an useless existence in the sentimental 
fr. f peodien of some third-rate poetaster. The French savant, when asked by 
of bic Arab captors what he could do, replied that he was accustomed to seden- 
ng by pursuits, and was thereupon tarred and feathered and put to hatch eggs ; 

spi too many of the young women of England would certainly be obliged to 
rs eve an equally unsatisfactory reply, and be condemned to an equally igno- 
ms minious employment. To play the pianoforte badly—to mispronounce French 
7" « outrage nature in artificial flower-work—to amplify a circumambient 
ce vean of millinery until 
_ ‘* pars minima est ipsa puelia sui,” — 
hen 
are practise, {in fact, at second-hand, all the accomplishments, habits, or 
) the ‘bles of educated ladies,—such are unhappily the pursuits in which the 
nary wghters of tradespeople are allowed to indulge, and which the schools in 
dlise- ‘ich they are trained confirm them in believing to be expedient, rational, 
; full nicorrect. To know the practical duties of a housewife, to be able to 
mate 


nd clothes or make bread, to be expert in the arts of economical shopping, 
yefore rthe useful contrivances by which the wheels of a household may be made 


n full run smoothly, are much too vulgar acquirements for beings who are con- 
estionally restricted to indolence, ignorance, and sentiment. They look on 

Age of ncerned at their unromantic progenitress 

binds, ** in her closet, 

sritish Mixing her lord his morning posset, 

them- Or, while the hallowed mixture thickens, 

adise Signing death-warrants for the chickens :"’— 

speci it they are incapable, and they like to be known to be incapable, of any 

of the ng that is gross, common-place, or domestic. “I have Frenched her and 

ken of wsi¢dd her, and now [ have sent her to Paris to finish her,” said an exulting 

riginal reat; and the “finishing” process is not complete till the young lady has 

g quite én refined into absolute uselessness. 

island ff this habit were a mere vulgarism, it might well be left to itself, 

2, Gray og with the other affectations of underbred people. But unfortunately 
‘matter has another and a graver aspect. Circumstances throw these 
Happy girls upon the world. Their father dies, or a rival establish- 
ut sends him into the Bankruptcy Court, and his highly-educated 
chters find themselves under the vulgar necessity of living, and the 

class of “ more vulgar necessity of procuring the means by which life can be 

it is ported. The folly of their previous training at last becomes fully appa- 

mprote i. They not only can do nothing well, but they have lost the habits and 

us thal sad by which alone anything can be well done. They find a 

cape “nd competitors, equally necessitous and equally incapable with 

fe world, a! already in the field. “On one occasion,’ says Miss Rye, a 

it, mas much interested in the subject, “810 women applied for one situation 


ns. - ~'5 still later—only ten days ago—two hundred and fifty women applied 


yr whos eo ‘he? vacaney worth only £12.” It sounds harsh, but the probability is 
or thet ” creat mass of applicants in either case would have been dear at the 
ration # he Untrained, ignorant young women offer themselves as companions 
, negiet ,» Sovernesses under the impression that their want of knowledge 
fence, ® “ce will escape detection. Unfortunately a good nursery-maid will 
pst wi Fed do the work far better ; and while good nursery-maids are at a 
From ¥ =) bad nursery governesses are a drug in the market. Miss Faithfull, 
k for ,. *#eading part in finding employment for women, speaks strongly 
— at ulsapprehensions which prevail on the subject. “I frequently 
aa much rth te says, of which the following is a sample: ‘—— will 
ss eee if Miss Faithfull will give the bearer a few hints about 
— te 5 copying,’ —the candidate in question being a person of broken- 
al "9 Move thirty years of age, and with the usual habits of 








inaccuracy and want of thoroughness consequent on the careless bringing-up 
of girls which has so long been prevalent. It seems impossible to convince 
people that training is as necessary to a woman as a man.” Till that convic- 
tion is established, she might have added, it will be impossible to save large 
numbers of young women from the ineffectual struggles and hopeless destitu- 
tion in which so many are at present involved. 

Improved education is the first and only effectual remedy ; but several 
measures of alleviation have been devised and carried out with tolerable suc- 
cess. Miss Faithfull’s printing press, and the copying institution, have proved, 
we are glad to learn, profitable speculations. Miss Rye and other ladies 
have devised plans for aiding the emigration of necessitous women of a supe- 
rior class ; a certain number have been already assisted with loans, and have 
been conveyed, under due inspection, to Sydney, Melbourne, Natal, or Canter- 
bury, and there provided with suitable situations. <A similar plan is under 
contemplation for British Columbia, where women of every class are greatly 
in request, but where the prevailing habits of the population are, we under- 
stand, of a character to discourage any but the most dauntless and strong- 
minded emigrants. It is a very bold experiment to plunge a ship-load of 
young women intéd the midst of a population of gold-diggers, representing, 
according to the best accounts, all that is most brutal, violent, and 
detestable in human nature. Still the promoters of the scheme are 
sanguine as to its success; and they are even in hopes that the colonies 
may be induced to devote some portion of the emigration-grant to 
bringing out young women in the position of governesses, instead of as 
heretofore, exclusively household and farm servants. But a hearty vigorous 
maid is far more likely, we fear, to prove a valuable possession in a colony 
than a person of more refined tastes and cultivated understanding ; and we 
suppose that it is only in the more advanced colonies that the Government 
could think of encouraging any visitors but those whose physical powers 
made them likely to prove valuable inhabitants. A good useful wife would 
no doubt be a more valuable possession to a settler than the best of servants. 
But it is to be feared that a large proportion of the unemployed women of 
England have but few of the requisites essential for colonial prosperity. The 
scheme, however, is one which deserves the best wishes and assistance of all 
who are affected by the existence of an evil, whose increasing magnitude and 
severity it is impossible to doubt. Several very sensible ladies are devoting 
their thoughts and their energies to the subject, and we heartily wish them all 
success. Miss Faithfull gives, we believe, the true view of the subject: “I 
believe,” she says, “ that emigration will provide the desired outlet for some 
of the present sufferers. But what is really most wanted is forethought on 
the part of parents as to the future of their girls.” Neither at home nor 
in the colonies can inefficient bodily-trained young women, with feeble bodies 
and lack-a-daisical minds, hope to secure an honourable and independent 
competence. 





THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF DISCIPLINE IN THE 
NAVY. 

Tue discipline of the navy having been remodelled last year in “ The 
Naval Discipline Act, 1861,” the time is favourable for a review of its 
history, and Mr. Theodore Thring has prefaced his useful little work, em- 
bodying that act, with a short summary of the rise and progress of the navy 
and its discipline, which makes the task easy, while the forty-four pages 
comprising it contrast brilliantly with the dulness of ordinary law books. 

The district of the Cinque Ports, which proved the cradle of our engineer- 
ing skill through the labours of its inhabitants in reclaiming their valuable 
marsh-lands from the sea—labours so successful as, in the end, to have turned 
more than one of the ports into mere inland towns,—is no less remarkable 
as the cradle of our navy also. The King, in old times, sent his requisition 
to the sea-ports for ships and seamen, the Cinque Ports furnishing by far 
the greater proportion of each, and the feudal levies were embarked on board. 
The charters of the Cinque Ports date back to Edward the Confessor. By 
that of Edward I. the ports were bound, each time the King passed the sea, 
“to rig up fifty-seven ships, each with twenty armed soldiers, and to main- 
tain them at their own costs for fifteen days together.” If kept at sea longer 
the charges fell on the King. The ports are granted certain privileges in 
return. The first great naval victory was won by the men of the Cinque 
Ports, who, in 1217, defeated eighty French ships with forty of their own ; 
the English, according to the chronicler, having the wind at their backs, 
threw quick-lime into the air and so blinded their enemies. 

A fleet in those days was a mere collection of transports or ordinary ships, 


| to convey an armed expedition, or to make a roving incursion on the 


| enemy’s coasts. 


Private individuals gladly fitted out ships in the hope of 
plunder. Where fleet met fleet, the object was to grapple and board and to 
fight as if on shore. Henry VII. was the first king who was struck with the 
importance of owning ships of war, to avoid the cost and inconvenience of 


hiring. Accordingly he built his Great Harry, at an expense of £14,000 


- foundation of a royal navy. 


(the same amount as he spent on his chapel at Westminster), and laid the 
He even turned the tables on the traders, and 
in peace time let out his ships to them for hire. Then Henry VIII. founded 
the dockyards of Woolwich, Deptford, and Chatham, and the celebrated 
brotherhood of the Trinity House. But it was long ere the Crown was inde- 
pendent of private adventurers for purposes of naval war. And ill would it 
have fared with us at the invasion by the Spanish Armada, had the Queen 


been unable to call to her aid the bold and lawless buccaneers and captains, 
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who preyed unhesitatingly in peace and war upon the commerce of the 
Spanish main. The spirit of those days has been wonderfully portrayed to 
this generation in Mr. Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” As Thucydides says 
was the case in the earlier days of Greece, piracy was rather a credit than 
otherwise. Elizabeth knighted Captain Drake on his return from his voyage 
round the world, and stamped her approval of his reprisals upon Spanish 
commerce at a time of nominal peace. In the great expedition planned in 
1596 to attack the Spanish fleet at Cadiz, of no less than 126 men-of-war, 
only 17 were Queen’s ships. But at her death the Queen owned 42 ships, 
and the disproportion continued to decrease, till, finally, in Charles I.’s time, 
the Royal Navy had become a permanent institution of the kingdom, and 
could maintain its honour without private aid. 

Ever since the Conquest there had existed certain officers called by various 
names, whose duty it was to command the ficets and guard the coasts. The 
term admiral (“ Amira,” or “ Emir,” or as others say “ Emir el bahr,” “ Emir 
of the sea”), is a standing witness of Saracenic naval power. It came into 
use in crusading times. Our great legislator, Edward L., divided his kingdom 

and fleet into three parts, each under a great officer, then first called Admiral. 
The first commission toa single Lord High Admiral was issued by Henry IV. 
to the Duke of Exeter, who was made Admiral of all England and Ireland. 
The History of the office of High Admiral in France runs exactly parallel 
with its history in England. In each country there were first Admirals of 
districts, then one High Admiral for the whole. Lastly, in the seventeenth 
century, the office was suppressed in France, and in England was put into 
commission. And now, in these days of Monitors and Merrimacs, instead 
df “ Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral,” it will 
be more appropriate to speak of “ Her Majesty’s Commissioners for executing 
the Office of Lord High Stoker of the United Kingdom ;” while their 
subordinates assume the title of Rear-Stoker of the Red, or Rear-Stoker 
of the Blue. 

The High Admiral claimed exclusive jurisdiction over all criminal offences 
and civil causes in the royal and merchant navy. A permanent court was 
held under his authority for the trial of sea causes both of life and goods, 
and its jurisdiction was in some cases limited by statute. Thus grew up the 
present Court of Admiralty. Practically this Court has confined itself to 
maritime and prize causes, and criminal offences at sea have been tried by 
commissions to other judges from very early times. It has never had much 
to do with the discipline of the navy. 

As there was no standing organized fleet till Charles I.’s time, so there 
was no fixed code of naval discipline. Yet naval discipline was necessarily 
earlier in date than public fleets. As each expedition was collected, the 
Lord High Admiral, or, by his authority, the admiral in command, promul- 
gated his orders for its control and management. Thus, in a way somewhat 
analogous to that in which the Roman equitable system arose from the edicts 
of successive prectors, there grew up, variously modified and gradually 
defined, those “ Customs of the Navy,” which to this day partly regulate the 
punishment of minor offences aboard a man-of-war. The most ancient set of 
regulations is that of Richard I. for his expedition to the Holy Land. The 
reader will hardly be prepared for the Mezentian cruelty of his punishments. 
“ Whoever shall commit murder aboard ship shall be tied to the corpse and 
thrown into the sea; if a murder be committed on land, the murderer shall 
be tied to the corpse, and buried alive.” Tarring and feathering, too, was in 
fashion. “If a robber be convicted of theft, boiling pitch shall be poured 
over his head, and a shower of feathers shaken over to mark him, and he 
shall be cast ashore at the first land the fleet shall touch.” The next speci- 
men of discipline is given from the account by Hakluyt of the great Cadiz 
fleet, assembled at Plymouth in 1596. “ All the time of their abode there, 
there was a most zealous and diligent care had for the holy service of God 
dayly and reverently to be frequented.” In later times the subject of divine 
service seems to have had the foremost place in all sets of naval regulations 
and articles of war: and we find “ Public Worship” as the heading of the 
first section of the Naval Discipline Act of last year. This in passing. The 
chronicler goes on to show that strict discipline prevailed, and barbarous 
punishments were still in force. “ There were two offenders executed a little 
without the towne in a very fayre pleasant greene, called the Ho ; the one for 
beginning a mutiny, the other for running away from his colours. And another 
for murthering of one of his companions about a quarrell betweene themselves 
was by order of martiall lawe presently tied to the party so murthered, and forth- 
with both of them so cast into the sea.” He further describes how an officer 
was publicly drummed out of the service, for taking money to release men 
who had been impressed and supplying their places with others less efficient. 

To cover the incapacity of his favourite, Buckingham, who had been made 
Lord High Admiral, James I. appointed a council to control and assist 
him ; and this is the origin of the Board of Admiralty. <A few years after 
Buckingham’s death, too, the office of Lord High Admiral was for the first 
time put in commission. Still, however, the admiral in command of the 
fleet made regulations for its discipline. In 1635 the Earl of Lindsay issues 
orders to the admirals and captains under him. Mutiny, murder, man- 
slaughter, “ theft, or other heinous capital offence,” is to be brought to the 
admiral’s knowledge, to be punished by him ; but swearing, blasphemy, 
drunkenness, pilfering, and other minor offences, are to be punished by the 
captain, “ according to the order and custom of the sea ;” and savage enough 
some of these minor punishments are : — 

“ A captain may punish according to the offence committed, viz., putting one 
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in the billbows during pleasure; keep them fasting; duck them at The next | 


or haul them from yard-arm to yard-arm under the ship’s keel. op .-. "™™; 
fast to the capstan, and whip them there ; or, at the capstan or maj Make ti. 
weights about their necks till their heart and back be ready to break mat, hare 
or scrape their tongues for blasphemy or swearing. This will tame the OF 10 pe 
and savage people in the world.” MOR: rad, 


The question of ship-money, and the great constitutional struggle 
Lo) 
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wis clamorou 
the Crown t 
commands to 
this encroacht 


, “a . ; Whis r 
arose from it, may be dismissed at once as having no direct hearin, , tick be Admiralt 
government of the navy. The leaders of the Long Parliament, "5 Sadi slowed. “T 

whe Up 


Admiral Matt! 


drew up a naval code. It was entitled “An Ordinance and Anis.’ 
captains tried, 


ic 
cerning Martial Law for the Government of the Navy.” Thi; a 
une % 


strange to say, though it passed through both Houses, is now nowhere +», In Lord Ans 
found. Mr. Thring has had access to the Admiralty archiyes we be ‘niform was gi 
8, and by 


officers in the a 
reriod the corp 
naval code was 


been unable to discover a copy of it. But certain extant “ instructions +. 
the trial of offenders drawn up by Blake, Monk, Disbrow, and Pep, ey 
rals and generals of the fleet,” were issued under its authority, and Sufi “a 
show its nature. Under this act and instructions general courts-martia|... embodied the pt 

first instituted. They may be held whenever three ships are together the main portio: 
full powers of trying and punishing all offences against the Ordinanees The Draconic 

the sea, save that sentences involving loss of life or the cashieriy, me aid, with great 

captain are reserved for the ratification of the generals ; and Sentence ; curses in the con 
cashiering lieutenants or masters, for that of the chief commander ,; » punishment of d 

squadron. Here we have the regular modern system. The court-marty : r such other pu 
try ; the judge advocate to record and report ; and the superior authority» Poor Admiral 

revise. The instructions go on to create an institution, which, ip point : popular outery a; 
liberality, is far in advance even of what we have in the present day— te England, threate 
of ship courts-martial. The captain of each ship, with the licuteyan: y, lenly hearing of 
master, his mates, clerk: of the cheque, gunner, boatswain, and carpenter Ph Minorca, might v 
has power to try and punish any person belonging to the ship for any .j Bat that the Kin; 
every offence against the laws and ordinances of the sea, “ provided that ns refused to give ef 
sentence of loss of life or limb do pass, nor the eashiering of any officer harip peeny under 
a commission or warrant for his place, but that all such officers be remit ; Oh, indeed, ss 
unto the commander of the party (if remote from the fleet), or to the ty “Oh, indeed, he 
commander of the division ;” matters of life and limb being reserved “ty »»» Heaven preserve v 
own immediate knowledge.” 7 quinistry ! 

Thus, in the days of the Commonwealth, on board ship, as on shore, eros Byog was found 
one, including the common seaman, was tried by his peers. “These por. luving done his ut 
sions,” says Mr. Thring, and many will agree with him, “ ensure an assewhip pealty was death, 
of upright and sensible judges of every rank and degree, for the yams: -ege the quarte 
officers represent the best class of seamen. Sucha tribunal inspires confideny a h of March, a 
in the men, whilst it is well calculated for the impartial investigation of fury : introduced by V 
and the protection of the interests of all ranks in the service, More tha pomp on temps 
two centuries have elapsed, the material growth of the navy and amy hs We have, indee 
been unexampled, the laws have been amended and adapted to modem wats wa re-4 re-action, 
but the constitution of military courts remains straitened in an age of pie - was not 
gress. The possibility of a non-commissioned or warrant officer becomixys - oa were mitiga 
member of a court-martial, is classed by many good officers among the us " only in the } 
guiding theories of ardent reformers. Yet in the fleet of the Commonweal, ‘ghee was extend 
a tribunal composed of all ranks was in good working order, and never ws | me srl nda ng 
the naval renown of England at a higher pitch of glory.” ™ phigh Facdh 

At the Restoration, all this was of course ignored ; the very traces of the i > of such sa 
enactments were blotted from the statute-book. But the “ instruction’ ey . npr ape= 
above quoted are stated to have been found with other papers in the cla ith the “i a of | 
of Admiral Penn, and presented by his son to the King in 1680, The Duk 1 eines wn 
of York was Lord High Admiral from 1660 to 1673 ; and old Pepys aif herests and hare 
assisted him in organizing the navy. On the Duke of York’s retirement, @ d the old —_ y 
office was put in commission, and has so continued ever since, with @ the world J poh 
exception of two very short periods of about a year each, when Prince Greamp ay hope ve ‘idl t 
of Denmark, and in recent days the Duke of Clarence, respectively leit ® ininal ais, y be 
office of Lord High Admiral. sechads 2 


| ‘it, Under which tre. 
In 1661 the second naval code, no doubt founded upon its short- M flogying can ly 
sging can only 
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decessor, was enacted. It was called “the Articles of War,” and it »® fers appointed 

first positive enactment of military law which appears among our si* ting, Ppointed by 

In general scope and subject-matter it differs little from those whic ™ ; 

followed ; the Act of last year is only rather more complete and much = ™ 
F 


humane. The Articles of War first provide for divine service aboard s); 
they further enable the Lord High Admiral to bring together courts 
and the Judge-Advocate to administer oaths. They limit the jurisdic 19 
offences done in the main sea or on tidal rivers by persons in actua!™ 
on board ships of war; finally, they define and punish offences—na"* 
misconduct in the presence of the enemy, communications with him, bre 
of discipline, &c.; and miscellaneous, as offences against the pen” 
against property, and violations of morality. a & 

The first amendment of this code arose from the constitution (°° 
about the trial of Lord Torrington for his behaviour as commande * 
disastrous battle off Beachy Head, in 1690. Had the Commissioners 
senting the Lord High Admiral jurisdiction to try a peer by court 
or must he not rather be tried by his peers? To remove all doubt, 
was brought into Parliament to enable such courts-martial to be held. 
feeling of caste,” says Macaulay, “ was strong among the lords. +” 
an end to privilege if an earl was to be doomed to death by tarpa™ 0 
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round a table in the cabin of a ship. These feelings had such 10" “ : lee 8 We must! 
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the bill passed the Upper House by a majority of only two. Then 4 thet wee int 
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had no such hesitation. The Bill passed, Lord Torrington st 


aie aed “Ould make up his 
was acquitted ; but William dismissed him the service. 























having done his utmost to take and destroy the ships of the enemy.” The 
penalty was death, with no discretion to award a lesser punishment. He was 


hs introduced by Voltaire as a spectator of the execution, “il est bon de tuer 
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‘ great trial was that of Admirals Matthews and Lestock, for course of time. Short as has been the period of the Gothic revival, we have 


The next : an 
wet in the action with the French fleet off Toulon in 1745. The nation 


as clamorous for their punishment, and the House of Commons addressed 
» Crown to direct a court-martial. His Majesty accordingly issued his 
commands to the Admiralty to order a court-martial to assemble. Against 
7 " encroachment on their authority Lord Anson (then the moving spirit at 
vn Admiralty) strongly remonstrated, and the precedent has never been 
‘tlowed. “The result of this trial,” says Mr. Thring, “is well known, 
imiral Matthews was eashiered ; Admiral Lestock acquitted ; and eleven 
piains tried, of whom only two were acquitted.” 

In Lord Anson’s time many changes were made. About 1747 a regular 
sgiform was given to naval officers, and next year the comparative rank of 
deers in the army and navy was settled by Order in Council. At the same 
riod the corps of Royal Marines was first formed. Finally, in 1749, the 
~ayal code was consolidated and amended by the 22 Geo. II. ¢. 33, which 
He hodied the provisions of the old Articles of War, and which has constituted 
he main portion of our naval code up to the present day. 

The Draconic severity of this Act has been long famous. “It has been 
oi), with great justice, that the penalty of death recurs in it as often as the 
»rves in the commination service ; of thirty-six articles of war, ten award the 
| vishment of death, subject to no qualification or mitigation ; twelve, death, 
y such other punishment as the Court shall deem the offender to deserve.” 

Poor Admiral Byng was the first victim. That there should have been a 
popular outery against him at the time is not to be wondered at. In 1756 
England, threatened with invasion, hard pressed in the Mediterranean, sud- 
jenly hearing of an indecisive action and the loss of the important island of 
Minorea, might well be excused for a momentary impulse towards violence, 
But that the King should have condemned Byng unheard before his trial, and 
refused to give effect to the court’s recommendation to mercy afterwards, is 
iss easy to understand. Still more disgraceful is the conduct of the Minister. 
“Oh, indeed,” said the Duke of Newcastle, to a deputation from the city ; 
“()h, indeed, he shall be tried immediately ; he shall be hanged directly !” 
Heaven preserve us in any time but one of profoundest calm, from a weak 


fail 


4 
oa 


ministry ! 
Byng was found guilty under the 12th article, on the lesser charge “ of not 


hot on the quarter-deck of the Monarque in Portsmouth Harbour on the 
\ith of March, 1757. “ Dans ce pays-ci,” said his Mentor to Candide, who 


ie temps en temps un amiral pour encourager les autres.” 

We have, indeed, “encouraged the rest” to some purpose. In spite of 
he strong re-action, and the declamations of Pitt against the 12th, “ the mortal 
rticle,” it was not till twenty-two years afterwards that the 12th and 13th 
tticles were mitigated by the power to inflict some lesser penalty. And it 
as only in the year 1847 that this power of mitigating the extreme 
‘ntence was extended to all capital crimes but murder and one other. Yet 
¢navy in our great wars with Napoleon must have been more or less a 
}pular service ; it was certainly a most glorious one. Was this because of 
rin spite of such sanguinary enactments, and such neglect of common justice 
pont of treatment of the seamen as culminated in the mutiny at the Nore ? 
‘rain it is that of late years, the royal has been most unpopular as compared 
ith the merchat service. At length the tables are being turned. The cream of 
*merchant navy are coming into our reserve ; the seaman knows his own 
herests and sees that we consult them by liberal and honest treatment ; 
| the old type of the British tar, whose three wishes were “ All the grog 
the world,” “ All the ’baccy in the world,” and “More grog,” is now, we 
ny hope, rapidly becoming an extinct species. We have, at last, a naval 
wuinal code, on a par with the humane general criminal code enacted last 
. nelle treason and murder alone will be punished with death, 
* Hogaing can only take place after a solemn inquiry, “by one or more 
= “S appointed by the commanding officer,” except in case of open 





4 THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 
= change Which has come over architectural practice in England, could not 
amie shown than in the twelfth exhibition at the Gallery, No. 9, 
a et, Which opened on the 26th March. We have lost sight of the five 
7 pediments, and Palladianism, and find them replaced by high-pitched 
“ Pointed arches, and imitation “ Stones of Venice.” So far as designs and 
Re the Gothic has utterly overthrown the Classic, not only in ecclesiastical 
wn . Pei igs This alone is enough to show how the current turns, 
_. -« Fun upon one style of architecture would obviously not be 
Tyran it had no corresponding sequel in buildings actually executed. 
Hite ahaa eed only use one’s eyes in the streets, to see how rapidly and 
4 "i eteponee are possessing themselves of the bricks and atone. We 
trath that mee - unmixed advantage; yet not without being sensible of 
ik 5 sens oo mania would be as much a mania as a Classic mania is, 
gh it ea a — to precedent in one style of architecture, even 
lat best be he a style nationally and naturally adapted to our country, 
Carselves. Wire for our doing something architecturally good 
belying it in an a indeed practise this adherence, but only for the purpose 
that we mar oer rammelled spirit afterwards : we must be apprentices, 
: “in apprentices all our lives—it is but a mean-spirited lad 
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already had time to get a little tired of its second-rate and self-repeating phases. 

Yet the present aspect of it, whatever its drawbacks, is not without promise. 

There is generally a solid character in its buildings, something like a bold treat- 

ment of the light and shade, and frequently a free adaptation of styles. We 
| heartily congratulate the aspirants of the architectural profession upon the fair 
| field and ample scope for effort and originality which lie before them. 

We proceed to notice some items of the Exhibition, which, as our readers will 
| observe, includes details of decoration, such as designs of sculpture and painted 
| glass, and even specimens of “ building materials, patents, inventions, manufac- 
| tures,” &c., as well as designs and plans of entire buildings. 

2. Burges: Sculpture executed for Gayhurst by Mr. Nicholls.—Mr. Burges is 
one of the few architects of the day who feel and show themselves capable of 
designing sculpture, and detailed schemes of decoration, as well as walls, windows, 
and roofs, The three present sculptures (photographed) are the Expulsion from 
Eden; an angel handing the spade to Adam, and the distaff to Eve; and a 
Baron’s serving-men bringing the boar’s-head to table. ‘The first is quite a 
competent piece of sculpture, suited for the details of architectural decoration, 
and the second expresses the gist of its subject in a very simple, condensed form. 

7. EL. W. Godwin: Principal Elevation for Town-hall, Hull.—Venetian, or 
quasi-Venetian, Gothic, somewhat vulgarised. 

8. Same: Principal Elevation, Town-hall, Northampton, now 
Also quasi-Venetian Gothic, rather preferable. The roof is higher, 
general arrangement of masses of a more ordinary type. 

22. Earp: Tomb erected in Lichjield Cathedral to the Memory of Major Hod- 
son, sculptured from Designs by G. E. Street.— Not a satisfactory specimen of 
Mr. Street’s skill in design. The reliefs of figure-subjects, the chief being the 
surrender of the King of Delhi to Hodson, are treated too much like pictures, to 
which the constructional work of the tomb serves as a frame rather than as a 
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piece of serious architectural work. 

31. E. W. Godwin: Principal Elevation of Competition Design for Public 
Hall and Market, Swansea.—Venetian-Gothie again. It will not be Mr. Godwin’s 
fault if the corporations of England and Wales do not transact their business under 
the shelter of this style of architecture. 

48. Earp: Photographs—various Groups of Sculpture.—Subjects of medieval 
life and sacred character. Three of the Crucifixion are better designed than the 
others ; but the series generally is an example of almost the worst possible style 
of sculptural decoration for architecture—small figures designed in small, with an 
excess of small details cleanly cut, and without an inkling of breadth, or bold 
character, or sense of service. In connection with architecture, such things 
become mere toy-work. Mr. Street’s Church of St. James-the-Less, West- 
minster, in many respects a fine piece of design, suffers lamentably from this 
self-infliction. 

50. Edmeston: Messrs. King’s Premises, No. 77; Thaimes-street.— Massive, 
plain business premises very fairly treated. There is a moderately high slate roof, 
with dormer windows ; a yellowish wall-surface, with red bands, and white stone 
dressings ; and window-heads both round and pointed-arched. The building has 
as much style in its unpretentious way as many another that has ten times as 
much display of style. 

54. Manning: New Premises in High-street, Camden-town, partly completed.— 
Noticeable as presenting a still further inroad of the Gothic—modern shop-fronts 
with a Venetian-Gothic superstructure ; not a happy combination, thanks to the 
want of apparent solidity in the shop-fronts. 

64. Edis: Design for Chimney-piece for Drawing-room, Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 
Five-place in Studio, T. Woolmer, Esq.—The Laureate’s chimney-piece appears 
to be as yet only “ proposed.” It is of solid mediwval character, somewhat heavy 
and uninventive, yet with a certain air of style. It bears the motto,— 
‘¢ The house shall be preserved, and never shall decay, 

Where the Almighty God is served day by day.” 
Mr. Woolner’s fire-place, which has been executed, is simpler and better, 
presenting a lozenge pattern in bands running along red and white ranges of 
brick. 
72. Phipps: Competition Design Town Hall at Hull.—This is 
vulgarized Venetian-Gothic than the design of Mr. E. W. Godwin for the same 
purpose, No. 7. The flourishing writing-master-like display in the manner of 
drawing is a bad symptom for any building work undertaken by Mr. Phipps. 
73. Same: Competition Design for Village Church near Huddersfiell.—A good 
deal better; simple, without being bald. 
74, Godwin: Specimens of Inlaid Encaustic Tiles, and Self-Coloured Tess: 


or more 


’ eepratort 


for Pavements, suitable for Church 3, Entrance-halls, Corridors, Con ’ 


§e.—None of these are decidedly good. The character of execution generally is 
too neat and vapid, and the pale bright blue used in several instances not at all a 


good colour for the purpose. 
75. Maw §* Co.: Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Pavements. An extensive show, 


: P ° . 4 ei 
filling up one whole side of a room. Nothing here is well up to the mark. 


79, Gibbs: Design for Windows, St. Paul's Church, Dublin.—The vilest of vile 
manners of glass-painting, happily now almost extinct. A dauby transparency, 


in the way of what would be called an “ historical composition,” such as West’s, 
with a dim trace of Overbeckish influence superadded. 


; . ‘4 ; I, vith on ort i: 
86. C. H. Smith: Design for an tuygonal Vestibule, u A Four P r 
, at the crossing of two main Thoroughfares ; one 


fo 
the principal Government Offices 
from Charing-cross to Westminster, 


ee me 
across the Thames.—O Classicism, how art thou fallen! 
attract any attention in the Exhibition, is truly absurd, 


ibed respectively “ Admiralty”? and 


the other from St. Janu 3's Park to a new Bridge 
This, one of the few 


Classic designs which 
with its domed semicircular entrances inscr 
“Treasury,” and its gilt equestrian statues. | pe | 
1014. Carpenter: Design for a Dispensary, to which was awarded the Student's 

another 
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example of Venetian Gothic. When it comes to a dispensary, and that gaining 
the prize of the Institute, the inoculation has gone far indeed. 

108. Heaton, Butler, 4° Bayne: Design for West Window, New Presbyterian 
Church, Islington.—This firm design their windows in a modern German-Gothic 
manner, which is anything but satisfactory to those who appraise the rights and 
wrongs of glass painting; but the quiet nicety, the modesty and efliciency just 
cashed with priggishness, in the designs, and in the way of drawing them, dispose 
one to make the best of them as they stand, and to hope that the firm may in 
course of time take up the right style with as much delicate taste as they exhibit 
in the wrong one. 

111. Same: Stained Glass for Dwelings—Design for Heraldic Windows.—Not 
quite in the same style as the last, but fully as much astray—all chequered and 
cut up, with nothing for the eye either to be struck by or to rest upon. 

123. Gibls: Original Design for the Memorial Window erected by the Countess 
of Waldegrave to the late Earl, at AU Saints’ Church, Hastings. A. D. Gough, 
Architect. Sce large Cartoon in Great Gallery.—We would a good deal rather 
not have seen it. This frightful abortion is worse than No. 79. 

15l1a. England: Encaustic, Mosaic, and other Tiles.—A copy of a mosaic from 
Santa Maria Maggiore, in Rome, is very well executed, and other Classic imita- 
tions are good. The rest, which are in a more modern style than similar work 
by other men, are not exactly satisfactory. Among the “arrangements for wall- 
tiling,” one of black and white lozenges framed in pale drab, and another of 
white lozenges framed in golden brown, with opaque green intersections bearing 
white rosettes, are serviceable and pleasing. 

175. Mileham: Design for a Museum of Sculpture and Painting, sent in as a 
Competition for the Soane Medallion, and to which was awarded a Prize of £5. 58. 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects. View of Hall, looking towards 





Entrance.—A curious and pleasing design, nicely executed in colour. The walls 
tre painted in squared compartments on a yellow ground, with figures in a Classic 
manner. The windows are pointed, and filled with stained glass; the ceiling 
blue and square-panelled. The floor and interior staircase are in mosaic. The 
style, or combination of styles, has an original air, aiming at purpose and appro- 
priateness. We augur very favourably of Mr. Mileham from this design. 

176. Same: Ditto, View of the Cloister Court.—This is a drawing in ink, 
beautifully executed, with strong clear right lines, reminding one of a Durer 
woodcut. 
Gothic character. Over the cloister-arches, and intersected by small shafts, is a 
frieze of figures in a good architectural style between Classic and Gothic ; and 
a good deal of pretty and telling patterned ornament on a small scale appears in 
the cornice over the frieze. The design has the merit of looking as if it were not 
a mere notion of a possible building, but a representation of a real edifice of 
valuable monumental character. 

193-199. Seddon: Sketch of the Subject of the Crucifixion in the Easternmost 
Window of the Triforium of the Apse to the Chancel of St. Re iy Rheims.— 
Sketches of Colour from the Painted Glass in the Windows of the West Front of 
Rheims Cathedral.—Worth considering as correctives of the styles prevalent in 
the designs for painted glass here exhibited, especially the rude figures with 
patterning and colour on a broad scale in the second set of sketches. 

226. John Butler: The Octagon Stage of the Tower of the Church of All Saints, 
Kensington-park, erected in 1854-5, consecrated in 1861. W. White, Architect.— 
Not wanting in vigour and delicacy. 

241. Lightly: Coloured Decoration, Italian Mosaics.—There is some pleasing 
work here, though not of the highest style. 

278. Heaton, Butler, §° Bayne: Cartoon of Stained Glass,—Subject, the 
Entombment.—An uncoloured cartoon, on a much larger scale than the designs 
by the same firm previously mentioned. This is really an able and good piece of 
work in its line. 

315. Ti Ornamental Hinge.—A grotesque of the temptation of Eve, very 
skilfully and peculiarly invented as an ornament. The Dragon, not yet a serpent 
‘going upon its belly,” is a biped with grasping claws, wherewith he ramps 
along the main shaft of the hinge towards the head of Eve appearing at its top in 
a circular frame. His wings are foliaceous and distended, and his long tail is 
linear and spirally curved. 

In the room adjoining the Architectural Exhibition is displayed a collection of 
the works of Welby Pugin, very well worthy of examination. Now that the 
Gothic style, for which, in a somewhat restricted development of it, Pugin 
laboured with such energetic singleness of purpose, is in the ascendant, the time 
has been well chosen for this display, which also subserves the interests of the 
proposed Pugin Travelling Scholarship. On the various designs, for buildings and 
details, of Pugin’s own, we need not dilate, beyond remarking upon their singular 
completeness and minuteness according to their aim: their elaboration is on the 

whole more than in proportion to their force, beauty, or inventiveness. Along 
with them appears Mr. Herbert’s portrait of Pugin, with ground-plan and com- 
pass; the face beardless, and of a rather common-looking semi-French type, the 
expression determined and positive, almost as if he were about to retort upon 
The pencil- 
studies from Normandy and elsewhere (Evreux, Caen, Bayeux, &c.) are clever 


tirvver : 


some opponent, and put him down, at least to his own satisfaction. 


and very easy, indicating the details, and expressing, not with especial charac- 
ter or taste, yet in a sufficient manner, the points he wished to preserve. Among 
the coloured sketches of architecture and landscape are several able effects 
of light, reflection, and the like, done evidently very fast, but without the 
character of dash in execution. A view, which we take to be the country about 
Salisbury, with the Cathedral spire, recurs frequently, studied from various 
aspects. One with a crimson sky, and the river showing as a line of red between 
the green banks, is remarkably good in rapidly-caught effect, as well as various 
others of the same scenery. The colour is less well rendered than the effect, but 
is nevertheless, in many instances, extremely creditable to an amateur painter. 
This exhibition should not be overlooked by those who take an interest in the 
history of our recent architecture, and uhe career of a very notable man. 


The court is entered from an archway, and contains a fountain of — 
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THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT LOWE, LP. 


Mr. Ronert Lows is the son of the Rev. Robert Lowe, rector of Bi 
Notts. He was born at the rectory in 1811, was sent to Winchestc 
afterwards to University College, Oxford, where he was first-class jp T, and 
and second-class in mathematics in 1833. In 1835 he was elected Fel 
Magdalen, and became known as one of the best private tutors in Osh 
In 1836 he gave up his fellowship, and married the daughter of Sa 
Orred, Esq., of Aigburth House, near Liverpool. Becoming wearied of = 
paring young men for a race in which he deemed that he could himsely \ 
a prize, and sighing for a more active career, he entered himself at the p_ 
was “called” by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn in 1842, and in the . 
year sailed for Australia. He soon attained a lucrative practice at the Sram 
Bar, and at the same time threw himself into all the party and polit 
struggles of the colony. This was no inefficient Lt ype are for public = 
at home ; yet there was some danger lest the colonial agitator, whose a 
and attainments were so superior to those of the great majority of his tina 
should contract a self-consciousness easily developed into self-conceit, a1 
should enter a more educated assembly afterwards with a want of rere 
and a confidence in his own abilities, which would be likely to expose him « 
a series of mortifications. Mr. Lowe inveighed loudly against the administy, 
tive abuses of the Colonial Government. In 1843 he was nominated oy. ,; 
the Legislative Council, and in 1848 was elected member for Sydney He 
devoted much time and thought to the land question. He also distincuishys 
himself by his labours on the education question. He obtained a commis 
and carried his report in favour of the Irish National System, yi 
eventually formed the basis of the educational plan adopted in every part f 
Australia, except Sydney. He also obtained some credit as a law refyme 
and passed a bill for the abolition of imprisonment for debt on final proces. 
He remained a member of the Legislative Council until 1850. Some »,. 
cessful land speculations contributed to increase his pecuniary resources, ap; 
having acquired a moderate competency, he sailed for England in }s5), 
fulfil his cherished design of entering upon a parliamentary career. 

In July, 1852, he contested Kidderminster as an independent menbe 
with Conservative tendencies. He announced himself in favour of free tris 
the continuance of the Maynooth — and the removal of anomili« 
in the representation, but not of greatly lowering the borough franchise, } 
Lord Derby had gained a majority at the general election, there would hin 
been nothing in the hon. gentleman’s politics that need have hindered his 
taking office under a Conservative Government. But Lord Derby met Py. 
liament with a minority ; and the new member for Kidderminster mace , 


| successful speech against Mr. Disraeli’s Budget, which obtained him mud 


| 


commendation. When the Derby Ministry was shattered to pieces, the Bu! 
of Aberdeen, who was called upon to form an Administration, conferred tle 
post of Secretary to the Board of Control upon Mr. Lowe. This office 
held until the dissolution of the Aberdeen Government in February, 155i, 
The subject of our biography was now again a “ politician unattached’ 
Lord Palmerston, who succeeded Lord Aberdeen, might have obtains 
Mr. Lowe’s services if he had rated the value of his assistance sufficiently 
high. Mr. Lowe took care to tell every one that he only accepted so suber 
dinate a post as that which he held under the Aberdeen Ministry in order 
qualify himself for something more worthy of his abilities. It was true that 


| he had entered the House of Commons late in life, and that he had no tim 


to lose ; but he discovered before long that such an avowal, on the part ofa 
M. P. who had gained a Secretaryship of £1,500 a-year within six mous 


after entering Parliament, did not prepossess the House in his favour. 


Mr. Lowe considered himself under no obligation to support a Minis 
that would not bid high enough for his support, for when a politician i & 
satisfied with his promotion, he considers himself at liberty to make § 
Ministry as uncomfortable as possible, and to look about for weapons Whett 
with to damage them. An opportunity was soon found on the Turkish Low 
Bill. The Ministerial members who had swelled the triumphant majonty * 
a few hours before on Mr. Roebuck’s motion were off their guard ; at 
England was only saved from a Ministerial crisis and Turkey from a natu 
bankruptcy by a majority of three. The minority consisted of a most hee 
rogeneous assemblage of Derbyites, advocates of the Peace party, and ast 
state churchmen. Mr. Lowe was one of the tellers of the minority, ans . 
for the votes of Mr. Isaac Butt and another opposition member, he 404% 
friends would have defeated the Government. Sir W. Molesworth — 
wards denounced the opposition to the Turkish Loan Bill as 4 ‘ nefaria 
combination,” and Lord Palmerston defended the phrase. ie 

But the Minister of a representative Government must have er 
memory for grievances and affronts. He must be able to forgive We t” 
of even “ a nefarious combination,” and even to submit to be cal ee 
noble friend.” The patriot who has personal objects to gain, and cere 
share in those sweets which are dispensed quarterly by a grateful ell 
must, on the other hand, be prepared to wink at a great deal, and r mm 
compensation for many flagrant mischiefs perpetrated by others in odd 
fits he shall himself confer upon his country by serving her. Almost 
the Royal assent was given to the Turkish Loan Bill the Premier 
Mr. Lowe a seat at the Privy Council, and the post of Vice-President “a 
Board of Trade, with which was then coupled the office of Faym™ 
General. —_— 

When Parliament met in February, 1856, the new Minister Int" 
admirable bills for amending the law of partnership and limited in dl 
seemed disposed to give the widest possible latitude to private enter is 
commercial speculation, and proposed to abolish the existing ™ ~ 
upon the value of the shares of companies formed under tie 8 
Liability Act. He said he saw no reason why, if a number of Works 


sl" 


wished to establish a cotton-mill, with shares of £1 each, the} 
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‘ ° sarking Classe “= 
ears ; holding that Parliament ought to protect the w orking ¢ ' 


specu ator | 
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prevented from trying the experiment. Mr. Henley could hardly 0° 
y 

; 


the cunning and cupidity of plausible but unscrupulous 
strongest objections to a measure which threatened t 
| unsubstantial joint-stock schemes. 
| The Partnership Bill was introduced in the first week in 
| a discussion had been taken upon it, the bill was amended 
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. h of March the bill was abandoned. The right hon. gentleman tried 
the 10" on a second bill, which was introduced on the 7th of April. On 


— of July this second bill also was abandoned. 
tbe ae bal 


‘fr, Lowe was peculiarly unfortunate in his legal enterprises in this session 
£1856. His bill for regulating the local dues upon shipping excited the 
ed yposition of the privileged ports and their representatives. Liver- 
COE ee ne astle and Hull pleaded that they had a legal and equitable claim 
poo’ * y; | 18 O00 a year which they derived from rates and tolls. Numerous 
- — ntial deputations from the most important towns in the kingdom 
and in m s ‘nterviews with Lord Palmerston and the President of the Board 
rt a Lord Stanley of Alderley ; whose sympathy, on a late occasion, 
‘* ‘ Granville, ought to have been lively and deep. An active canvas- 
with - ng members of Parliament against the bill went on. The local 
te “ son some Ministerial members to oppose, and upon some Opposi- 
sp nae to support the bill, brought a new element of division and 
ton era ‘nto the question. And when the bill came on for a second 
=“ cg end of February, the quarrel had ceased to be a mere pro- 
esl feud between two or three ports and some inland towns, to be fought 
yoo she local members of Parliament. The Opposition recognized the 
anita which Mr. Lowe’s bill offered to defeat and damage the 
aren and when the House met at five o'clock it might have been 
ye d, from its eager and excited appearance, and the number of local 


a] pose 

ieputations which filled every part of the House devoted to strangers, that 
qepu — . * “ es . , 7’ “RE . . 

the destinies of Europe, or at least the fate of the Ministry, hung in the 
balance. 


Sir F. Thesiger led the opposition to the bill. A more striking contrast 
ss an orator to the author of the bill could not have been found. His mean- 
ing that night was more than usually clear, his elocution more than ever a 
model for imitation, and his delivery sufficiently slow and measured to enable 
the House to go with him in every argument and illustration. He had to 

rection also the Nisi Prius art of reiterating the idea he wished to convey, 
and clothing it in various language, until he had sufficiently impressed it 
upon the minds of his audience. Delight mantled on the faces of the 
merchants from Liverpool and the confederate ports, as Sir Frederic pointed 
out the breach of faith which, according to him, Parliament was asked by 
the Vice-President of the Board of Trade to commit. The Opposition 
benches cheered to find the sacred rights of private property entrusted to 
their care by the skilful advocate. And their satisfaction became excessive 
when Sir Francis Baring, that influential and veteran member of the 
Whig party—an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer and ex-First Lord of the 
Admiralty,—rose from a bench behind Mr. Lowe to second Sir F’. Thesiger’s 
motion that the bill be read a second time that day six months. Sir Francis 
used harder words in describing the bill than ever Sir F. Thesiger had employed. 
It was “ridiculous ” and “ mischievous ;” sacrificed public and Parliamentary 
fuith ; was careless of private rights ; inflicted “gross injustice,’ and was 
“fraught with unfairness.” 

Mr. Lowe sat very uneasily upon his seat while this was going on. He left 
the House to fetch papers and reports from the library, and when he returned 
his white head was buried in documents. It is usual for the Minister who 
has charge of a bill to rise late in debate, in order that he may reply to all 
the objections which may have been urged to his measure. But the speeches 
of Thesiger and Baring had left so uneasy a feeling on the Treasury Bench, 
that Mr. Lowe had no resource but to rise thus early in defence of his bill. 
His speech was very able, and his examination of the claim of the corporation 
of Liverpool to put their hands into other people’s pockets was forcible and 
searching. If this were property, said the right hon. gentleman, it was pro- 
perty after M. Proudhon’s notion—le vol. As an intellectual and argumen- 
tative exercitation, Mr. Lowe’s speech was perfect ; but it was ill calculated 
to win converts from the Opposition benches. It was not the speech of a 
practised parliamentary tactician. It smoothed down no prejudices, and con- 
iliated no support. It asserted with such lofty confidence the abstract 
ight of Parliament to deal with corporate property, that the timid were 
armed, The arguments, no doubt, appeared to the deputations from Man- 
‘ester, Shetfield, and the other inland towns, to be unanswerable ; but even 
hey must have felt that the temper and weaknesses of the House would have 
ven more skilfully consulted by a Minister with more parliamentary tact 
nd experience, 

iter in the evening Mr. Cairns rose, and delivered a most damaging 
peech against the bill. He said his Belfast constituents were interested in 
© success of the measure, and he had come down to the House hoping to 
iM’ some excuse for supporting the Government. Mr. Lowe by his speech, 
*wever, had made one convert, and “ that is myself!” said Mr. Cairns, 
ly convert not in favour of the bill, but against it.’ Manchester looked 
yoann secmnined, act for the first time that night, while Liverpool and 
~ Were absolutely hilarious. Lord Palmerston felt no temptation to take 

“P during that debate, and was perhaps not much surprised when 
‘t. Hayter came up and whispered something to him with earnest and sig- 


















eful cout Jt expression. It was clear the astute whipper-in deprecated a division, 
and to He ut Wanted authority to say something assuring to doubtful members. These 
, in the & pSterious confidences do not escape the notice of the Opposition chief, 
Imost be 5 ough he looks so unconscious and pre-occupied. Mr. Disraeli started up. 
emer F vided lis advantage, and wanted to go to a division. If the House had 
ident pens and then, the bill would have been thrown out. The Premier, 
f Pays “e a supported the adjournment of the debate, and would have preferred 

‘sume it on Friday, in order that the Government might have time for 
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tine stoke But Mr. Disraeli urged the resumption of the debate on the 
~ AM ight, 


la and members who had notices consented to postpone them, 
‘worden ere might be proceeded with. When the House met, it 
cune Me o % Government, had determined to withdraw the bill. 

rermment, in : anes — to “improve the occasion,” and taunted the 
t Vics Biatides sae - buoyant tone, for their blundering and incapacity. 
had yiven meer os = Board of Trade had another mortification in store. 
Bioners on the L : - motion for referring the report of the Com- 
ul of party tebaticae ues on Shipping to a select committee. A great 
Aon, Lord Palmerat was expected, when, to the astonishment of the Oppo- 
Notion of the vi = threw over his Minister. He declined to press 
Thesiger. The O peer resident, and accepted the amendment of Sir 
‘ good deal of pposition looked blank at losing their quarry, but there 

“of mirth in the lobbies at the extreme neatness with which 
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the Prime Minister made his escape and retreat. Rumours of Mr. Lowe's 
resignation, which were current after the withdrawal of his bill, were again 
rife, and they appeared to derive some confirmation from the withdrawal, at 
this period, of his Partnership Amendment Bill. The luckless Minister found 
that the latter measure had failed to effect the simple object of reversing 
the decision in the case of Waugh v. ( farver, for which it was brought in ; and 
the addition of another clause to amend the omission made the bill so 
entirely different a measure, that he was obliged to withdraw it, without 
undertaking to bring in another bill after Easter. The Premier, however, 
it was rumoured, would have no resignations. If the House of Commons 
would not accept the measures of his colleague, why the House must have 
its Way. 

At the general election in March, 1857, Mr. Lowe was invited to offer 
himself for Manchester. Mr. Bright and Mr. Milner Gibson, by their conduct 
throughout the Russian war, and by their advocacy of a peace-at-any-price 
policy, had made the name of the “ Manchester school” unpopular in 
Manchester as elsewhere. The real battle of the elections was, indeed, to 
be fought on the Manchester hustings ; the gentlemen who proposed to 
introduce him to the constituency were the most influential and intelligent 
members of the Whig party ; and they would have brought him in without 
the expense of a penny. The requisition to him to come forward was signed 
in the course of a day or two by 4,000 of the constituents. The Manchester 
election was indeed one of so much importance to the Government, that any 
one of Lord Palmerston’s ablest lieutenants, it might have been thought, 
would have thrown himself into the contest, in order to vindicate for Man- 
chester its due share of the good sense and patriotism of the country at large. 
To have fought sucha battle and failed would have been no disgrace ; to have 
fought it and conquered would have made the victor one of the foremost men 
of the hour, and would have entitled him not less to the gratitude of Lord 
Palmerston than to the esteem and respect of the constituency. Mr. Lowe, 
however, not only refused to contest Manchester, but announced his refusal 
in @ manner that was in itself rather a slight to the gentlemen who had 
brought his name before the constituency. Several days were thus lost 
in a most critical period of the contest. The result, however, proved that 
Mr. Lowe would have been returned with a triumphant majority. At the 
last moment Mr. J. A. Turner threw himself into the contest in Mr. Lowe’s 
place, and Mr. Bright and Mr. M. Gibson ceased to misrepresent Manchester 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Lowe went to Kidderminster, where unfor- 
tunately a riot occurred, and personal violence was intlicted upon the right 
hon. gentleman and his supporters. He gained his seat, but he was too 
happy to exchange so turbulent a constituency, in May, 14859, for the 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s pocket-borough of Calne. Even here the spirit of 
opposition and violence did not fail to be developed, although the rival 
candidate was powerless against the influence of the venerated owner of the 
borough. 

In June, 1859, Mr. Lowe was made Vice-President of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Education and fourth Charity Commissioner. It is unfor- 
tunate that the Minister should have taken his measures so ill as to bring 
down upon his scheme the almost unanimous reprobation of the parties 
concerned, and to enlist no adequate countervailing support from any other 
quarter. But it must be admitted that his speech in defence of his Educa- 
tion Minutes ought to be classed in the list of great Parliamentary orations. 

Though the defects of voice, and the other physical infirmities under which 
Mr. Lowe unfortunately labours, prevent his producing all the effects upon 
his audience to which his commanding power of intellect justly entitles him, 
still it is impossible to withhold our admiration from a man who, with no 
advantage of birth or fortune, has succeeded, by his own merits, and in 
spite of extraordinary difficulties, in achieving for himself a leading place 
amongst the confidential advisers of the crown, and a considerable name in 
literature. 


Rebietos of Hooks, 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES.* 

Axy work relating to the history of the United States must of necessity 
possess some interest at the present moment. A work which treats of its 
subject from a really high point of view must be especially interesting. From 
these premises we are inclined to infer that many people will take an interest 
in the series of lectures delivered at the Working Men’s College by Mr. 
Ludlow, which form the chief part of the work before us. The actual 
perusal of the lectures rather tends to impress upon our minds the inevitable 
dulness of quite recent history. There are few things more difficult than to 
write a history of the last thirty or forty years in any country which shall 
not be dull. An historian has to forget as well as to remember, and he has 
not yet had time to forget enough. The skeleton is still encumbered with 
the soft parts ; when they have fallen away, the internal anatomy will begin 
to stand out clearly. The mountain of details, the huge mass of facts and 
statistics that fills Blue-books, newspapers, and journals, will gradually, it is 
devoutly to be hoped, evaporate into oblivion, and nothing but their distilled 
essence be preserved. It will then become possible to compose an historical 
picture, in which the main features of the time shal] be accurately portrayed, 
without spoiling its effect by infinite profusion of detail. The process, how- 
ever, by which the unimportant facts are eliminated seems to be vetting daily 
slower. We have ceased to forget anything. The quantity of records seems 
to increase beyond all bounds. An historian a hundred years hence will be 
choked by his own materials for history. At the same time, the number and 
complexity of the political and commercial relations between men and nations 
which he has to describe seem to increase equally fast ; and the great eminence 
of individuals, to which the picturesque colouring of history 1s due, becomes 
more difficult as competition increases, and the area to be affected by indi- 
vidual exertions extends. Such causes contribute to make the modern his- 
tory of all nations more difficult; but of all modern histories, that of the 
United States seems to be the most impracticable. Till lately, the ordinary 
Englishman supposed it to be entirely comprised in a life of Washington and 


f the History of the United States, by J. M. Ladlow; 


an! The Struggle for 
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* A Sketch o 
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the fight of the Shannon and Chesapeake. Beyond this lay a dreary region, 
where a confused whirl of Democrats and Republicans, mixed with Know- 
nothings, Hardshells, Softshells, Border Ruffians, and Doughfaces, gathered in 
bogus caucuses, or wrangled in Congress over Missouri compromises and 
nullification treaties. A feeble light was shed at one point by “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and at another by Hosea Biglow’s report of Mr. John P. 
Robinson’s opinions. But for the most part we were content to be in the 
dark. When the confused struggle suddenly flared up into a downright old- 
fashioned war, we suddenly woke up with a start, and asked what on earth it 
was all about, and what each side was fighting for. Mr. Ludlow tries to give 
us a short answer to this question. Every one should be grateful to him for 
the trouble which he must have taken to give us the sketch of the history of 
a nation which had as yet found no historian of its own, which has for many 
years produced no great statesman, and whose greatest wars, since the War 
of Independence, are such as would be passed over without notice in any 
other history. He has produced a very brief manual, which will be useful 
for purposes of reference to those who, like ninety-nine-hundredths of educated 
Englishmen, know nothing whatever about the subject. 

There is more than one point of view in which the history of the United 
States is not only worth studying, but more worth the study of Englishmen 
than any other history. It is true that it is a history of small men—that it 
is more like a series of squabbles in a vestry than of great party struggles. 
But the absence of great men and great events at any rate saves the history 
from sinking into one of mere personal intrigue. There is always something 
majestic about the motions of a vast multitude, though the units of which it 
is composed may be in great part pickpockets and prizefighters. The 
influences which affect the fortunes of millions of men spread over half a 
continent, cannot be petty, although the men themselves may be so. The 
very uniformity of social condition and character in America causes vast 
numbers of men to be agitated in the same direction by the same impulse, 
and gives a certain weight and force to their motion. And, after all, the 
Ydnkee has preserved too much of the Englishman not to excite a lively 
interest. 

There are two great questions upon which American politics have been 
divided ; they are questions the importance and interest of which cannot 
be denied; and the aim of Mr. Ludlow’s lectures is to determine their 
relative importance, and to show how, from the earliest period of American 
history, the part which men took in discussing them has decided the political 
fortunes of the country. Since the war of secession broke out, these ques- 
tions have been explicitly discussed, and it is doubted by many Englishmen 
whether the secession of the Southern States is due to their quarrel with the 
North on the subject of protection, or of slavery. Mr. Ludlow and Mr. 
Hughes both emphatically attribute the chief influence to the eontest between 
slavery and abolition. Before stating our opinion as to Mr. Ludlow’s con- 
clusions, we must point out one difficulty which is often gratuitously intro- 
duced into the question. Assuming slavery to be the ultimate cause of 
secession, it does not at all follow, as is sometimes assumed, that the 
defeat of secession would lead to the triumph of abolition. Hatred of slavery 
is not necessarily combined with a love of “niggers.” The Puritans, Lord 
Macaulay tells us, objected to bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to the 
bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. You might = down 
slavery like bear-baiting, either by letting the victim loose, or by knocking 
him on the head. It is likely enough that many Northerners would choose 
the latter mode by preference, and be glad to “improve” the slave as well as 
the institution of slavery off the face of the earth. Mr. Ludlow, we think, 
somewhere regrets that the North wish to abolish slavery not because it is 
immoral, but because it does not pay. We should certainly not agree in his 
regret. The objection that slavery does not pay, is in itself a very strong and 
good objection, and one which is likely to be more widely felt and decidedly 
acted upon than any other. If only the South could be brought to such a con- 
clusion, it would be of more use than any amount of preaching and fighting 
combined. But notwithstanding Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation, it is sufficiently 
clear that whatever may be the case with slavery, abolition will not pay. 
It will be very hard to persuade the North that it will be worth their while 
to buy up all the slaves in the South. And therefore we do not believe that 
abolition would be directly furthered by the successful conclusion of the 
present war. The temper of the North would scarcely be soothed by the 
proposal to continue their present rate of taxation, in order to put a hand- 
some compensation for property into Southern hands. Notwithstanding this, 
the indirect results or the hidden causes of the war may be intimately con- 
nected with the fate of slavery, however little the conflicting parties may care 
for it. Slavery, — produced the original gangrene, to which the 
present constitutional disease is owing; in the very stringent remedial 
measures adopted it may well perish, as well as many things better worth 
preserving, without exciting the direct assaults of the combatants. 

Making this reservation, we cannot doubt that Mr. Ludlow is right in the 
main. Whether the North are sincere abolitionists, or abolition talk is 
merely addressed to Bunkum,we cannot doubt that the slavery question is at 
the bottom of the whole quarrel, and is the secret of the extraordinary ran- 
cour displayed on both sides. No other force can be named capable at once 
of bursting the Union into shivers, and making Southerners Lee Yankees 
and Northerners hate slaveholders, as vehemently as Nelson told his mid- 
shipmen to hate the French. The attempt of the partisans of Secession to 
set up the contest between Free Trade and Protection as such a cause, always 
seems to us to be unfounded, and, even if well founded, would be the most 
discreditable of all apologies. It is an attempt to catch Englishmen by their 
weak side, that of an almost superstitious reverence for Free Trade. Free Trade 
is no doubt an admirable thing, but it is exactly one of those things which it 
is possible to buy too dear. It was irritating for Southern slave-owners to 
have their interests sacrificed to those of Pennyslvanian iron-masters. Still, 
the manufacturing interests of a country like America would be far too weak 
to force Protection upon the South, if they had not been allied with party 
interests of greater influence and distinctness than themselves. To split up 
a great nation into two parts, to erect a line of custom-houses across the 
continent, and to incur a war taxation, would be much too heavy a price for 
any pecuniary loss that Protection could have fixed upon the South. Those 
losses have been magnified by Mr. Spence and other writers, in a way which 
only shows their own ignorance of political economy. But, if they were far 
greater, a mere dispute about tariffs could only furnish a miserable pretext 
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for breaking up a confederation which, with all its faults, se 

mous territory from the evils of war and of commercial restrictions * hop. 
he 

fo | 


it lasted. 

Unfortunately, the parties into which the country was divided } 
tions about Protection coincided, at any rate for the time with Y ss. 
marked by the more important distinctions of slavery and free labo 
first serious attempt at secession made by South Carolina thirty At. Th 
had for its pretext resistance to a high tariff, but the experience FEATS ayy 
Calhoun, even in this successful struggle, caused him to decks. ined by 
future, slavery must be the basis of union of the Southern Seen a 
a@ priori reasoning and the experience of later times show conclusiy ] . 
whatever other disputes might rise to the surface, this lay at the bet, 
the struggle. y 

Mr. Ludlow has, at any rate, the good quality of hating slavery 
Englishman ought to do. In our dislike to Northern rant and hum} “ 
have too often allowed ourselves to appear indifferent in a cayse in : 
Englishmen, of all men, should be proud to be enthusiastic. We het 
been eager for the victory of the North, because we have doubted on 
that victory would lead to abolition, and this has been made aq heteaat 
accusing us of being lukewarm in the cause of abolition. No one a < 

. . ‘ - ™ 
Mr. Ludlow with this fault. Slavery may offer to a few men leisure ms, 
for more cultivation than is common with other classes of their fel}, oe 
trymen ; but it degrades the negro to be a little lower than a prize. - ~~ 
the white labourer by his side to be a loafer and a rowdy, expression f1 
speak plainly of their origin. It is the most wasteful of all forms of rei 
and yet prevents a better class of labourers from being introduced, 
Ludlow, if anything, overstates this. He has got himself into a puzzle whisk 
is only less puzzling than his explanation of it. The cotton-planters, }, * 
constantly produce more and more, and increase their exports, and ver hs 
never get rich. Where does all the price of the cotton go to? Parl, 5 
course, it disappears in importing manufactures from the North hh 
degradation of labour caused by slavery obliges slaveholders to jy, v 
from the North many things which they ought to produce at home - 
this explanation does not satisfy Mr. Ludlow. He says that slaves boop, 
so dear that all the money goes in buying them. Now, as slaves are ym. 
duced at home, this is merely putting money from one pocket into mod 
It is merely enabling the slave-growing States to get a larger share of s, 
earnings of the slave-consuming States. But even if slaves were not pp, 
duced at home, they would evidently only increase in price up to that point 
at which the average rate of profit could be made from employing ht 
labour. As long as growing cotton produces a profit, and no one denies this : 
does, this is of course the case. We, therefore, imagine Mr. Ludlow’s facts» 
wrong, as they require propping up by such very lame arguments, and we dy}: 
whet her slave-owners are, in fact, in such bad circumstances as those in which be 
depicts them, principally on the authority of Mr. Olmsted. But making lye. 
ance for such exaggerations, the effects of slavery are sufficiently obrin 
Slavery gives rise to conditions of society in the South so different from thos 
existing in the North, that the two sections of the population have become lit 
foreigners to each other. It has enabled Northern politicians to establish; 
“raw” of the kind most irritating to Southern vanity, and most disturbing 
to their peace of mind. As the North has grown in power and populitix 
faster than the South, the Slave States have constantly felt the jealour 
natural to men who are being gradually ousted from power by pusiiny 
noisy, and disagreeable rivals. This alone would be sufficient reason fr 
next-door neighbours hating each other heartily. But slavery has as 
given them more substantial reasons for fighting. It is of essential importane 
to slave-owners to gain an extension of territory. It is evidently their interns 
to gain the untrodden and fertile regions to the West. As long as mw 
regions are still uncultivated, it will be their natural object to keep then it 
themselves, instead of being forced back upon exhausted soils. The i» 
population of the North understand equally well that the Western territons 
must not be given up to a system of labour which experience shows will s# 
free labour by its very contact. Hence the war of secession was really be 
in Kansas before it spread to the States themselves. Mr. Hughes contriuts 
two lectures on the subject of the struggle for Kansas. These lectures 
the most interesting part of the book, for Mr. Hughes has really a gool 
totell. If he had a little more local knowledge, however, they would pro’? 
have been more interesting still. We commend the subject to the net 
novelist in search of a plot. Weare told of a state of society like that « 
the borders as described in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” with the see"? 
of Fenimore Cooper's novels, and yet with the newspapers, bogus legis 
tures, caucuses, and other Americanisms of the period. The Federal por" 
represented by Colonel Sumner, otherwise called “Old Bull of the 
who was apparently just able to keep the peace as far as his rifles wits 
carry. The villains of the story are represented by the border muti 
Missouri, who come burning, murdering and plundering over the froutié 
whilst for a pious hero we have old John Brown, the hero of Harts 
Ferry, an old Puritan with a concealed camp, where “no manner of prot 
language was permitted, no man of immoral character allowed bah 
except as prisoner of war,” and where prayers were made mori? © 
evening, and no food ever tasted without grace being said ; notwiti=""” 
all which, he was a very effective representative of Judge Lynch 
occasion required. The contest was terminated in favour of the Free-s0l 
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in the North. They hate slavery because it is clearly at Wat" 
interests of the free labourers ; they hate slave-owners as the repres*? 5 
of slavery ; and they hate the negroes most of all as being the cause 

the evil. It is impossible for Englishmen to wish for the complete #0 
tion of the South. It would be no benefit to the blacks, and it ® ' 
inconceivable that the Northern and Southern population should a ‘ 

We can only hope that the end of the struggle m4) 
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work together. mn vi 
soon, and may result in a settlement which shall circumscribe slave sical = = 
the narrowest limits. The very selfishness of the North is an ~e » De 
advantage to the country, if it confines slavery to its present area, 5 Ww 
Meanwh! ph » he Goblin wou. 


probably gives it a blow from which it cannot recover. 


° ; he past piste * TD.G. Not Market, and , 
as we must regret the war, the impression produced by the } ve 
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sates is that it was an inevitable result, and it may even lead to future 
the Sas por in American politics. Mr. Ludlow, indeed, takes a position 
impr" we think js untenable. He says that the decline of statesmanship in 
which We been undeniably great. The first half of the Presidents, down 
eg whom he expresses a very favourable opinion—were all men 
to Jac mark. Since then they have been mediocre, and chosen expressly 
Agere ant of their mediocrity. Mr. Ludlow thinks that this is the 
oo eo the predominance of the Southern power in modern times, 
are he the greater political capacity of their leaders ; although he is careful 
We that they possess anything more than a kind of adroitness, which 
- as bad substitute for statesmanship. He hopes that, now that the North 
seneio roused from their indifference, they may show that they can act on 
beve™ rinciples than those which have lately guided American politics. 
bie that the really sound part of American society is to be found 
“ a. New England States, where, no doubt, there is as intelligent 
- aeell 4 society to be found as anywhere in the world. He hopes, 
on ch even he hardly expects, that they may be induced to put up 
‘heir best men as leaders, now that they are no longer browbeaten by 


rn slave-owners in alliance with Northern demagogues. We can 


athe : 
mi cay that he would be a bold man who would = anything 
oliy ©". , P . rey rhi An 
ievond hopes—we decline altogether to prophesy. Meanwhile, we cannot 


«vv that we think the war so unjustifiable as many people maintain, and we 
1, not take so gloomy a view of the future of the States as some men seem 
+ take a perverted pleasure in doing. The North would have been all the 
cowards that they have been called (which is saying a great deal) if they had 
“lowed the South to secede without a struggle. It would have been a mere 
-ivertisement that any State might leave the Union whenever it chose. It 
ould have been an abandonment of every honourable principle that they 
have ever professed, and a proof that their patriotic big talk was not only 
bombastic, but hypocriti val. _We have little belief in the beneficial etfects 
spon either nations or individuals which are sometimes attributed to war. 
We believe it to be generally an unmitigated evil. But we cannot help 
feeling that, with all the errors of the North, they still deserve sympathy 
fom us as Englishmen ; and although we cannot hope that they may sub- 
‘ymte the South, we do most sincerely hope that they may learn some lessons 
“f the value of political honour in the course of the struggle, and may 


‘ndirectly help the cause of free labour. 





THE GOBLIN MARKET* 


Tuosr who are acquainted with Miss Rossetti’s fugitive pieces will expect 
much from this volume, and they will not be disappointed. It offers a most 
erateful relief to eyes wearied with skimming over reams of unprovoked 
wetre, and ears that are tired of listening to echoes. It is no mere triumph 
of facile imitation, but a thoroughly original work, fraught with true poetic 
feeling, the genuine utterance of a richly imaginative mind. In some respects 
Miss Rossetti’s poems bear a strong resemblance to her brother's pictures. 
They are full of meaning, but it is one which is not always to be fathomed 
atonce. They require to be thought over, and at times they gain possession 
of the mind, and will not be dismissed, peopling it with mystic beings, who 
haunt the memory with the melancholy of their dreamy eyes. They are 
slonously rich in colour, but an air of sadness constantly pervades them ; 
the purple and golden hues of their skies ever presage the coming night, and 
LAC 

** The clouds that gather round the setting sun, 


Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 


Very wild and strange is the allegory of “The Goblin Market.” In the 
morning and evening the goblins call to the maidens to buy their orchard 


tuts. Two sisters hear them :— 
“ Evening by evening, 
Among the brookside rushes, 
Laura bowed her head to hear, 
Lizzie veiled her blushes; 
Crouching close together 
In the cooling weather, 
With clasping arms and cautioning lips, 
With tingling cheeks and finger tips.” 


Lizzie will not listen, and runs away home, but Laura stops and gazes at 

‘we strange merchantinen, the wondrous golden dishes they bear, and the 

“eaming fruits, the luscious grapes, they offer. They come and tempt her to 
y, and when she says she has no money, they ery,— 


** * Buy from us with a golden curl.’ 
She clipped a precious golden lock, 
She dropped a tear more rare than pearl, 
Then onion their fruit-globes fair or red: 
Sweeter than honey from the rock, 
Stronger than man-rejoicing wine, 
Clearer than water flowed that juice; 
She never tasted such before, 
How should it cloy with length of use ? 
She sucked and sucked, and sucked the more 
Fruits which that unknown orchard bore ; 
She sucked until her lips were sore ; 
Then flung the emptied rinds away 
But gathered up one kernel-stone, 
-.nd knew not was it night or day 
As she turned home alone.” 


“ime meets her on her return with wise upbraidings, telling her how 

hereronus g 5 ae eye } a. 
C ots is to wander at twilight among the haunts of goblin men ; but 

lM! Wi ieta ’ ° . . . 
te Sg listen. She is full of the delights of the enchanted fruits, and 
lor > ae . ° 

rthe opportunity of tasting them once more: so the next evening, 
ars the goblins Cc 


| thouch alling as before, but the sound does not reach Laura’s ear, 
4 WOuEe 


“sr she strains her eyes in the gloaming, she no longer sees the 
1440) Novpres ; P 7 : 
Pele ure 8 trooping along the meadow. She goes home broken-hearted, 
as, (ij Vv ¢ » aw . “a > 2 ont : 
vindle ‘'Y aiter day, she waits in vain for the goblin cry, she wastes and 
“S away, and her hair grows grey and thin. 
** One day remembering her kernel-stone 
She set it by a wall that faced the south; 
Dewed it with tears, hoped for a root, 
Watched for a waxing s 100t, 
* The Go} pare a i 
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But there came none ; 
It never saw the sun, 

It never felt the trickling moisture run ; 
While with sunk eyes and faded mouth 

She dreamed of melons, as a traveller sees 
False waves in desert drouth, 

With shade of leaf-crowned trees, 

And burns the thirstier in the sandful breeze.” 


Lizzie sees her sister dying before her eyes, and longs to help her. At last 
she determines, in spite of all risks, to purchase for her some of the enchanted 
fruits ; so down to the brook she goes in the twilight, and waits for the 
goblins. They come and crowd around her ; she will not taste their dainties 
and they will not sell them to her to carry away; but they strive to force 
her into purchasing, squeezing their fruits against her tight-clenched lips, so 
that the rich juices stream over her face and neck. At length in despair 
they quit her, and she runs back to her sister in triumph. 


** She cried ‘ Laura,’ up the garden, 
Did you miss me ? 
Come and kiss me : 
Never mind my bruises, 
Hug me, kiss me, suck my juices, 
Squeezed from goblin fruits for you, 
Goblin pulp and goblin dew, 
Eat me, drink me, love me; 
Laura, make much of me: 
For your sake I have braved the glen, 
And had to do with goblin merchant-men.”’ 


But Laura is seized with sorrow at the thought that for her sake her sister’s 
life would be wasted like her own, and unfamiliar tears return to her eyes as 
she kisses her passionately. Then her lips begin to scorch, for that juice is 
wormwood to her tongue, and “ she loathes the feast.” She feels the madness 
of her conduct in first tasting those forbidden sweets, and as the whole 
bitterness of her lot makes itself felt, her strength fails her, and she falls 
senseless to the ground. Through the fever that ensues, Lizzie nurses her, 
and when at length Laura awakes, she has recovered from the effects of her 
transgression, her locks are once more golden, and light dances in her eyes 
again :— 

** Days, weeks, months, years, 
Atterwards when both were wives, 
With children of their own; 

Their mother-hearts beset with fears, 
Their lives bound up with tender lives; 
Laura would call the little ones, 

And tell them of her early prime, 
‘Those pleasant days long gone 

Of not-returning time : 

Would talk about the haunted glen, 
The wicked, quaint fruit-merchant men, 
Their fruits like honey to the throat, 
But poison in the blood 

(Men sell not such in any town) ; 
Would tell them how her sister stood 
In deadly peril to do her good, 

And win the fiery antidote : 

Then joining hands to little hands, 
Would bid them cling together, 

* For there is no friend like a sister, 
In calm or stormy weather ; 

Yo cheer one on the tedious way, 

To fetch one if one goes astray, 

To lift one if one totters down, 

To strengthen whilst one stands,’ ”’ 


Mr. Rossetti has contributed to the volume two illustrations of this poem, 
—drawings thoroughly in keeping with the verse,—bold, vigorous, and 
quaint ; one representing Laura surrounded by the strange merchant-men, 
as she severs the lock for which they offer their goblin fruits, and the other a 
picture of the two sisters when— 

** Golden head by golden head, 
Like two pigeons in one nest 


Folded in each other's wings, 
They lay down in their curtsined bed,” 


“ The Goblin Market” is the most eminently pre-Rafaellite composition in 
the book, but all the poems are marked by the characteristics of that school. 
Earnest, vigorous, effective, they are conceived in thorough sincerity of 
purpose, with a disregard of mere conventionalities and teclinical trickery. 
They are flushed with as rich colours as glow in the lyrics of Mr. Morris, but 
they have more life and animation, and the verse moves along with a freer 
action. The ballads tell their tale with forcible simplicity, unmarred by the 
strange conceits and unintelligible phrases which now-a-days so often trip up 
the unsuspecting reader ; ‘* Maude Clare,” the “ Love from the North,” and 
“The Round Tower at Jhansi,” are excellent specimens, but instead of 
quoting any of these we will extract a poem with which some of our readers 
may be acquainted, for it appeared originally in Maemillan’s Magazine, but 
which is so exquisitely beautiful, so perfectly finished, that it cannot be too 
often read :— 

**AN APPLE GATHERING. 
** T plucked pink blossoms from mine apple tree, 
And wore them all that evening in my hair; 


Then in due season when I went to see, 
I found no apples there. 


With dangling basket all along the grass, 
As I had come I went the self-same track ; 

My neighbours mocked me while they saw me pass, 
So ejupty-handed back. 


Lilian and Lilias smiled in trudging by, 
Their heaped-up basket teazed me like @ jeer ; 

hunat-veleal they sang beneath the sunset sky, 
Their mother’s home was near. 


Plump Gertrude passed me with her basket full, 
A stronger hand than hers helped it along; 

A voice talked with her through the shadows cool, 
More sweet to me than song. 


Ab, Willie ! Willie! was my love less worth 

Than apples with their green leaves piled above ? 
I counted rosiest apples on the earth 

Of far Jess worth than love. 


So once it was with me you stooped to talk, 
Laughing and listening in this very lane: 

To think that by this way we used to walk, 
We shall not walk again ! 


I let my neighbours pase me, ones and twos, 
And groups; the latest said the night grew chill, 
ind hastened ; but I loitered, while the dews 


Fel. fast, I loitered still.” 
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This is perhaps the gem of the book, but there are several others almost as 


charming ; lyrics “ most musical, most melancholy ;” there is a great charm 
also about the sonnets, in which we can trace some resemblance to the works 
of the early Italian poets, which Mr. Rossetti has of late so excellently 
translated ; here is one styled “ After Death :”— 


** The curtains were half drawn ; the floor was swept 
And strewn with rushes; rosemary and may 
Lay thick upon the bed on which T lay, 
Where through the lattice ivy—shadows crept. 
He leaned above me, thinking that I slept 
And could not hear him ; but I heard him sav : 
* Poor child, poor child ;’ and as he tarned away, 
Came a deep silence, and I knew he wept. 


He did not touch the shroud, or raise the fold 
That hid my face, or take my hand in his, 
Or rufile the smooth pillows for my head : 
He did not love me living; but once desi 

He pitied me ; and very sweet it is 

To know he still is warm though I am cold.” 


Miss Rossetti has included a number of “ devotional pieces” in the 
volume, worthy of the highest praise. The “Three Enemies” and “The 
Love of Christ which passeth Knowledge,” are exceedingly beautiful, and we 
hope she will enrich the next edition with a very striking poem on a similar 
subject which appeared in the “ Germ,” but which we have looked for here 
in vain. They are full of earnestness and warmth, recalling the aspirations 
of “The Ages of Faith,” rather than giving expression to the lukewarm 
feelings of the day. As the advent watchers look out into the night— 


* One with another, soul with soul, 

They kindle fire from fire : 

‘ Friends watch us who have touched the goal, 
They urge us, come up higher.’ 

* With them shall rest our waysore feet, 
With them is built our home, 

With Christ.’ ‘They sweet, but he most sweet, 
Sweeter than honeycom)).’ 


There no more parting, no more pain, 
The distant ones brought near, 

The lost so long are found again, 
Long lost but longer dear ; 

Eve hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
Nor heart conceived that rest, 

With them our good things long deferred, 
With Jesus Christ our Best. 


We weep because the night is long, 
We laugh, for day shail rise, 

We sing a slow contented song, 
And knock at Paradise. 

Weeping we hold Him fast, who wept 
For us, we hold Him fast ; 

And will not let him go except 
He bless us first or last. 


Weeping we hold Him fast to-night ; 
We will not let Him go, 

Till daybreak smite our wearied sight, 
And summer smite the snow : 

Then figs shall bud, and dove with dove 
Shall coo the livelong day ; 

Then He shall say, ‘ Arise, my love, 
My fair one, come away.’ ”’ 


We have not enumerated half of the beauties contained in this work. 
There is no use in transcribing the table of contents, but we have extracted 
enough to show that Miss Rossetti has given us a volume of poetry of a very 
high order, one that deserves « special place among our favourite books. 





THE DREAM OF A LIFE.* 

Mr. G. P. R. James has taught us how readily the novel-reading public 
acyuiesces in a few simple conventions in the composition of the historical 
novel. Let there be a party of travellers journeying at eventide over a fertile 
plain in Auvergne ; a conversation formed out of the permutations and com- 
binations of such phrases as these, “I troth,” “ By’r Lady,” “grammercy,” 
and *“ Gadso,” or the substitution of “ palfrey” for horse, and “ housings” 
for horse-furniture ; and the reader’s imagination is forthwith adjusted to a 
tale of the middle ages, anywhere between the Frst Crusade and the time of 
the League ; and this understanding, once established between writer and 
readers, proceeds steadily and uninterruptedly throughout, although they 
know, and he knows that they know, and they know that he knows that they 
know, that the ideas enunciated, the jargon in which they are expressed, the 
scenery, characters, incidents, and general accessories, never had any counter- 
part in any time or country on this earth. It would appear to be the same 
with the novels of society which ladies produce in such rich abundance for 
the London season. Their number is so great that they must find numerous 
readers ; they are all so hke each other and so unhke anything in real life 
that they must proceed upon some widely recognized connection between the 
author and the readers. The plot is inconsistent, the conversations common- 
place, the characters unreal, and the incidents impossible, and yet the 
demand, to judge by the supply, is inexhaustible. The constituent parts 
scarcely ever vary. There is a faultless heroine whose indescribable fascina- 
tions at once prostrate the ha/itu’s of London drawing-rooms at her feet. 
There is the crowd of young men whose incomes are told by thousands and 
tens of thousands, the jaded voluptuary, the rakish baronet, the young noble- 
man sans peur et sans reproche, the wealthy heir whose mother and sisters are 
so eager for him to marry and settle,—all these are crowding round the 
heroine, and incessantly offering proposals between the figures of the 
quadrille, or among the geraniums under the verandah, or over the chicken 
and champagne of the supper-room ; and then finally there is one of match- 
less abilities, cramped and soured by the possession of a beggarly pittance of 
five hundred pounds a year ; his self-control and strength of will are marvellous, 
he is silent, supercilious, rude to everybody, and especially to the heroine, but, 
with an elevation of his eyebrows, or a curl of his lip, or a pressure of his 
hand, he carries off the prize, and he forthwith justifies the lady’s choice by 
attaining to the very highest post in the legal profession, or conquering a 
province, or accepting the post of Prime Minister, with a seat in the Upper 
House, before he is thirty at the latest. 

The novel before us is just a specimen of this class ; indeed, it is one of 


* The Dream of a Life. By Lady Scott. Saunders, Otley, & Co., London, 
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the desired conclusion. 


. eo... 

the very best of them ; it does not offend by any flagrant g 
still it 48 simply a novel of conventionalities ; life is viewed suite, tr 
scope adjusted to the drawing-room focus, and in this limited a tow 
shadowy characters perform their insipid parts with a tolerable Verisimii Ube 
while beyond it everything is blurred, distorted, and indistinct, We 

We know what we are to expect from the opening paragraph, «»p 
the infancy of May,’ as sings the poet Montgomery, but Meaning, j, 
phraseology of a novelist, that it was just the beginning of th.” ™ the 
season, and the streets and the houses were all filling fast, when Mn ve 
sour, wealthy, widowed, and the mother of an only daughter, brough am 
Helen up to town for the purpose of presenting her to the world, anj © be 
ducing her into the best society she could command.” We hay, 4°" 


description of Helen, selon régle, and are prepared accordingly for th. then , 


priate sensation created by a heroine débutante. In person she nila g 
very picture of what an English girl ought to be—the iMpersonificarion 
ae 


health and spirits, with a tall graceful figure which seemed to grow jy 
day by day, a brilliant complexion, eyes the colour of the sea whey it lak 
blue— not green,—and hair neither brown nor red, but something of as 
hair that caught the sunshine whenever she moved.” It would be — 
fluous to attempt to give an idea of the character of Helen, or indeed ,; Pe 
of the other people in the story. No effort is made by the authoress hen. 
bring them before the mind in any other aspect than that of vague abete ° 
tions. We are told, indeed, that she possessed a depth of character ae 
was endued with an innate firmness masked by a = demeanou; - 
there was passion checked by principle and impulsiveness controlled 
education, and we believe these statements on the mere authority of nN 
authoress ; but for all the heroine says or does throughout the story a 
just one of the lay figures taken from the vast repository of the conventisa) 
novelist. We have had her, in a different guise, many a time before, an y, 
may expect to meet with her many a time again. Mrs, Vayagoy; th 
mother, is a woman of great natural gifts concentrated into one focus, ay 
consecrated to the one object of establishing her daughter advantageous), 
life. With this motive she had amassed great stores of prudence and wor) 
wisdom, and we are somewhat amazed at the simplicity and obviousnes : 
the maxims in which the results of her thoughts and studies can be express; 
She has arrived at the conclusion that “large circles of society are oj 
mixed ones,” and therefore not wholly desirable ; she has found out thy ; 
is “ far easier to bring on an intimacy than to break one off ;” also that peopl 
who come early to parties are in the way, and that those who leave early jj 
made themselves pleasant will be regretted. Her taste in dress is fiultlas. 
she has discovered that simple white is always becoming to a fair complerin, 
and that green is not suitable to very red locks. 

Helen’s first ball isan unexceptionable success, and the whole of the drama; 
persone are soon marshalled before us, and fall at once into their appropri 
attitudes ; it being premised from the beginning that all the men are sua 
in love, and that the final cause of their existence appears to be to supy 
Helen with crowds of partners, and to furnish the incidents of her life ou 
the finessing and arranging to which their conflicting claims to her affection: 
give occasion. The deity presiding over the heroine's débat is the Duches 
Peveril, an aged peeress, the very eréme de la eréme of society. Frome 
praise and censure alike there is no appeal, and they are conveyed in th 
curtest and most judicial form. The Duchess’s granddaughter, the Lat 
Fanny Douglas, is also making her first appearance this season, and be 
grandson, Lord Douglas, is one of the earliest and most ardent of Hele: 
admirers. Inthe same circle there is a Mrs. Audley, a widow of imme 
wealth, whose only son, Colonel Audley, is also immensely rich—so ne, 
indeed, that the authoress does not appear herself to know the amount of bs 
wealth, as this is at one time stated at £3,000 a year, with an additiow 
£2,000 expectant on his mother’s death, and a little later at £15,000 a yw 
in possession ; though, indeed, both these incomes would appear to be sj 
inadequate to the princely magnificence of Audley Manor, his baronial bil 
Then there is Peyton Tremlett, an old playfellow of Helen’s, a youngerst 
with £400 a year and prospects at the bar; at eight and twenty he is 
blishing a great reputation in this laborious profession, and that apparesty 
with an ease and absence of effort unknown to the rising barristers l m 
life, as he finds time to be present at every ball and féte and dinner thmuz 
out the season. His determination, energy, and general intellect are ji 
digious, and his reputation for great ability is known through all Lond, 
but he is haughty, cynical, and self-contained. His great gifts are 0 
indeed, very manifest to the readers of the story, but they are at once appr 
ciated by Helen, and in spite of the machinations of Mrs. Vavasour, cane 
to the verge of rudeness and dishonesty, and the scheming and intngwiz” 
the female relatives of the other cavaliers, he is from the first the mas 
the lady’s affections. Union with him becomes the “dream of her lite, & 
he succeeds in extorting from her a clandestine engagement. his we 
place on a stile near Mrs. Vavasour’s country-house, whither that lady os 
retired at the end of the first London season. Mrs. Audley had before - 
made advances equivalent to a proposal on behalf of her son, and receivets 
evasive and diplomatic reply from Mrs. Vavasour, while Lord Dougiis s* 
much the same position as the colonel. Meantime Lady Fanny Douglas 3 
made one of the very best matches of the season, in a union with M) gee 
dith, a man of immense wealth and proportionate influence ; and bin 
thus developed into a sensible match-making woman, she presides furl 
over the loves of Helen and Peyton Tremlett, and becomes the mei# 















of the former throughout the whole of her future life. At ae a 
gation the extensive influence of Mr. Meredith is exerted in favour 0 '"" 


Tremlett, and the very first legal position in all India 1s offered ¥ 
accepted by that talented but disagreeable young lawyer. — 
The secret of Helen’s attachment to Peyton is penetrated by ee 
Rose Compton, an artful and designing lady, who improves the -— 
relation into which she is thrown with Peyton, into an gare 
winning his affections for herself. In England she makes little ou ert 
Peyton’s elder brother, a civilian in the Indian service, having "hes 
sister Blanche, Rose offers to accompany them to India, and 7 | 
genuous construction of a statement made to her in conversatiod, © 
trives to carry over with her the news that Helen is engage, |) uJ 
Audley. Helen has been visiting the colonel and his mother at el 
where every effort is made by Mrs. Vavasour and Mrs. Audley to or ys 
After the visit, the colonel becomes 4 g"°"" 
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rat her country house, and there proposes on the very same stile 
| witnessed the clandestine engagement to Peyton Tremlett. Helen’s 
re so great that she cannot reply, and the colonel, misinterpreting 
leads her straightway to Mrs. Vavasour, wrings that lady’s hands 
token of ratification, and forthwith announces his bliss in a letter to his 
a* "2 Helen, on recovering her self-possession, attempts to explain, and 
2 eee but her mother insists upon her abiding by her fancied promise, 
<r ily silences all opposition by the announcement of the marriage of 
snd DDS d Rose. Helen’s wedding then takes place amid all “ the gloss of 
sp. ge mmer of pearls,” which must be read in the original to be faintly 
and thus the first act of the great drama concludes. 
act is the pleasantest of the whole ; it concerns the married life 
d the colonel, and the latter is the only character at all 
whing to reality and interest in the whole book ; to our disgust, the 
ities of the novel require that he should die suddenly after a short 
mmencing on the day appointed for the christening of their first- 
The sex of this child was a disappointment, as the colonel 
yppears to have held Audley Manor as tenant Tn tail male,” which by 
‘oversight, we presume, he neglected to bar; and by a still more unac- 
~ontable oversight, the worldly-minded Mrs. Vavasour, or her solicitor, do 
ioe pear to have stipulated for a settlement on the marriage, so that Helen 
a provided for under the colonel’s will; by this she receives an 
onuity of £5,000, reducible to £500 on her second marriage, and on the 
“ster event taking place, the £4,500 is to accumulate for the benefit of the 
ieee of the third act, Helen is a wealthy widow of one and 
-genty ; all her love for Peyton, now Sir Peyton Tremlett, is still dormant in 
ver breast, and as another volume yet remains, we need hardly say that Rose 
» dies of cholera, after anything but a happy married life, and Sir Peyton 
1s to England a wealthy widower. He renews his suit to Helen in 
spite of the comparative poverty to which her marriage will reduce her, 
mutual explanations ensue, and the union forthwith takes place. Now com- 
ences the awakening from the dream. Sir Peyton Tremlett, although con- 
‘essedly the very first man at the English bar, and the talk of London for 
‘alent, pluck, and energy, is at home a senseless, coarse, and brutal tyrant. 
He squanders away his income in the costliest election contests and similar 
«eritices to his ambition, and then revenges himself upon his wife by thwart- 
ng her most reasonable wishes, dismissing her confidential servants, breaking 
ap her establishment, and, worst of all, by harshness to the little Helen, 
who, along with his own daughter by Rose, resides in his house, paying a 
considerable sum for her maintenance. Matters come to a climax during 
Helen’s absence at what she supposes is her mother’s death-bed. On her 
return in great anxiety for want of news, she finds the house almost deserted 
and her child sent away. Late at night she flies to Lady Fanny Meredith, 
vhose husband accompanies her home, and they extort from Sir Peyton the 
address of the very strict school to which the child has been sent, from which 
she is fetched away by Helen at the earliest possible hour next day. This 
wanton and meaningless piece of brutality on the part of Sir Peyton con- 
cludes the series. He is attacked in court by heart seizure at the end of an 
anxious case, which he has conducted with his usual success, and Helen, who 
has returned to her mother, reaches her husband’s death-bed in time for one 
word of forgiveness and farewell. 

Such is an outline of the contents of these three volumes, devoid alike of 
plot, of character, and incidents. Still it is, as we have said, a very fair, 
iudeed a favourable, specimen of its class, as being freefrom gross absurdities, 
aud we predict an extensive sale and numerous readers. We have no wish 
to indulge in romantic homilies upon the sacredness of the heart’s affections, 
and we are ready to admit that reasonable and prudent matches, such as 
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society would approve, are likely, on the whole, to be the happiest ; yet we 


think it a degrading and melancholy thing that an authoress should be 
wulng to set forth and the public to accept this as a true representation of 
upper class society. We meet in this story with many ladies, young and 
‘i, wealthy, beautiful, talented, and highly educated, and the one single 
loject of discourse, whenever and wherever they meet, is “matchmaking,” 
terual “ matchmaking,” like the everlasting “dollar” of an American table 
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MRS. TRENCH’S LETTERS.* 


Tie Dean of Westminster has put the lovers of entertaining memoirs under 
lasting obligation. He has presented them with the autobiography of a 
“CY, romantic, and intelligent woman, sufficiently well-born to live among 
“nes, ambassadors, and dames @honneur, sufficiently independent to break 
mroUgh the trammels of fashionable society in pursuit of solid friendship or 
ts acquaintance, and sufficiently thoughtful to make a number of very 
rae ee the persons, books, and events which Fortune threw 
‘tr pl le pe rench has performed his part of the work with all the 
ense and good taste which might have been expected, and has kept 
self as much as possible out of sight. The various fragments of which 
o — consists are linked together by a very slender chain of narrative, 
Cae tL what! his mother, as here displayed, is painted almost exclu- 
yet own hand. Ifthe biography is in some respects incomplete, 
ont.) . Wit @ very vivid impression of a graceful, vivacious, and senti- 
mother ene —— hurrying in delighted excitement from one gaiety 
unmeaning ho y, a8 years go on, wearying of frivolous amusements 
Shon py Us homage,—withdrawing herself, as death swept one after 
1 haha —— or friends away, to quieter pursuits and more re- 
Finer es at last quitting the scene of her many triumphs, with- 
ta cin ee , ora feeling of envy towards the younger generation of 
uich she had aa 0 occupy the place and receive the compliments to 

The an _ been 50 long accustomed. 
: dein acts as frontispiece to the volume assures us that 
howe. .. 9 .devenix possessed all the attractions of a delicate and refined 
ae te a ee ei 
tly ‘well versed in the nce at for many years of her she was 
1e arts of fascination. Her grandfather was 
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attending him on a diplomatic mission to the Hague, was, by his 
recommendation, appointed to an Irish bishoprick. He survived his 
children, and his granddaughter Melesina spent her earliest years under 
his roof, somewhat tried, apparently, by his increasing infirmities, and 
oppressed into actual ill-health by a despotic governess and a violent nurse. 
The bishop, however, was a man of liberal tastes, despised su rficial accom- 
plishments, and initiated his little companion at a very easly: age into the 
delights of French and English literature. Miss Trench grew up learned in 
Moliére, Rollin, and Shakespeare, but ignorant of music, drawing, and even 
of dancing, except the “ sweet austere composure” of the minuet, which was 
 dmnstogg as favourable to grace of deportment. Her grandfather's death, 
1owever, in 1779, set her free for more feminine pursuits, and in her nine- 
teenth year she was married to Colonel St. George ; Lord Mornington lent 
the young couple a country seat, and here they entertained a very cheerful 
and not particularly censorious party of visitors. Life seemed a dream of 
pleasure : “ My husband’s excessive fondness, a constant succession of young 
and gay society, the chimera of independence, successive amusements, and 
late hours left no moment for reflection.” The birth of a son seemed to 
crown the pinnacle of human felicity. Before long, however, Colonel 
St. George’s declining health made it necessary for him to reside in the 
south of France. Neither that expedient nor a subsequent journey to 
Lisbon were of any avail, and at three-and-twenty Mrs. St. George was left a 
widow. She returned to Ireland, and for some years her chronicles are 
silent ; but in 1799 she started upon a tour in Germany, and her journal 
gives an extremely animated account of her adventures. At Hamburg she 
lived on terms of intimacy with Prince Adolphus the Duke of Cambridge, 
who was living there in very magnificent style, showed his fair country- 
woman every possible attention, and on one occasion did her the honour of 
inviting her as his partner to open a grand ball. From Hanover she made 
her way to Brunswick, where the reigning Duchess received her with ready 
hospitality, informed her confidentially that her thick buff-coloured satin 
chemise had its sleeves lined throughout with fleecy hosiery, and invited her 
constantly to undress supper parties, where “ raco,” embroidery, knitting 
stockings, and preparing lint for the hospitals, seemed the prevailing amuse- 
ments. At Berlin she was amused by the frankness of the ladies to whom 
she was introduced. One of them, after an intimacy of five minutes, swore 
wn eternal friendship, and informed her that her fondness for the English 
arose from her having had an “ inclination” for a ag man of that nation. 
“ Vétais tout préte & lépouser: il était fort aimable, tres lié avec le Prince 
des Galles, trés riche ; Ja une belle terre prés de Londres, son nom com- 
mence par un G., mais enfin j'ai épousé un autre, ce militaire que vous voyez 
la, bon homme, tout-d-fait aimable, qui fait tout ce que je veux.” Mr. Elliot 
was at this time our minister at Dresden, and on her arrival in that city, she 
speedily formed a friendship with him and his family. Among other curious 
people she met Alexis Orlotf, who had with his own hands helped to strangle 
Peter ILI., but who was conspicuous only for his adoration of his daughter and 
the extreme splendour of her jewels. At Vienna Mrs. St. George made a longer 
stay and went a great deal into society. The Russian ambassadress was 
struck by her combs, and was so impatient for the pattern as to pull them 
out of their wearer's head, and to transfer them to her own, with entire dis- 
regard to the derangements involved on so summary a proceeding. At the house 
of the Swedish Minister she heard an amusing account of Sir Charles Whit- 
worth’s disgrace at the Russian court. Sir Charles's carriage had been stopped 
bya sentinel, and a scuffle had ensued. The Emperor thereupon por ee the 
servants, horses, and carriage, to be beaten. Sir Charles, “en revanche,” ordered 
the horses to be shot, the servants to be discharged, and the carriage to be broken 
up and thrown into the river. The Emperor then fired the last shot by 
demanding the Minister’s recall. Afterwards Mrs. St. George explored Prince 
Starenbére’s ornamental garden, with a little muddy cascade which was re- 
garded as a prodigy of artistic beauty. “Cela va toujours,” said the Prince 
exultingly, “ et cela m’a couté trente mille francs !” Uponthe whole, Mrs. St. 
George found the society of Vienna not particularly amusing, but, on the 
other hand, good-natured, tclerant, and perfectly free from scandal. The 
young Germans seemed to her wanting in energy and information, but the 
mildness and calmness of character which was everywhere observable seemed 
to her to form a most favourable atmosphere for irritable nerves. On her 
return to Dresden, however, she encountered a scene of a far more turbulent 
description. Lord Nelson and the Hamiltons were the guests of Mr. Elliot, 
and the boastful garrulity and somewhat boisterous festivities in which they 
indulged tried their refined host’s hospitality to the utmost. On the evening 
of their departure, Mrs. St. George went to offer her congratulations. ‘ Don’t 
let us laugh to-night,” said Mr. Elliot ; “let us all speak in our turn, and be 
very, very quiet.” 

In 1801 Mrs. St. George returned to Ireland, and occupied’ herself with 
visiting her tenantry, and listening very patiently to a great many eloquent 
lamentations. But the following year found her again on the Continent, and 
her second marriage took place shortly afterwards at Paris. Her husband 
was one of the unfortunate travellers whom Napoleon detained on the break- 
ing out of the war; he was ordered to Orleans and placed on his parole. 
Mrs. Trench was frequently at Paris with a view of soliciting his release, 
which, however, was not accorded until the year 1807. The circle in which 
she moved was now necessarily a small one. Attentions to the English were 
unfavourably regarded by the Emperor, and only a few of the old grand 
houses were open to them. Mrs. Trench’s spirits, however, were high enough 
to allow of her enjoying her new position, and she consoles her husband for 
her absence by suggesting playfully that some people may like him all the 
better for being without his frivolous companion. “ Nothing I should like 
more than their saying, ‘II est trés aimable, et il le serait encore plus Sans Sa 
femme, qui est bien bizarre’” She began, however, to lose her taste for 
public festivities :—“ It is perfectly certain,” she says, in one of her letters to 
her husband, “that being perfectly happy at home totally takes away one’s 
relish for the amusements one meets abroad. I always used to deny this, 
and conceived it was vulgar error, and could argue very prettily on the 
delight of mixing a certain degree of dissipation with the highest domestic 
happiness ; but my mind is not expansive ¢ nough for both.” The English 
society at this time was not particularly refined, but good stories occasionally 
flew about. “Every one is reading * Alphonsine.’” <A lady, speaking of the 
author’s introducing an enfant de Tamour into all her novels, remarked, * i 


n’v a rien de naturel dans les romans de Madame de Genlis que les entans.” 
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In 1808 the death of one of her children colours her correspondence with a 
sadder and more serious tinge. 
the sense of my loss. I am like a man who wears in his breast the weapon 
which has wounded him, and who, when quite still, does not always feel it, 
but the least movement makes it a torment.” Her beauty, too, began to 
decline, and she cheerfully records how good-natured friends lost few oppor- 
tunities of reminding her of its decay. One of them, in doing so, added con- 
solingly that “ she was growing very stout and jolly !” “But,’says Mrs. Trench, 
“ T am very indifferent about this ; nobody has gone so far in speaking of the 
change as the looking-glass.”. “ Ah, my dear,” said another kind monitress, 
“what a beautiful creature I remember you, and now even your face is grown 
fat and broad. Well, you will always be delightful to listen to.” 

In 1812 Mrs. Trench spent some weeks at Bath, and her criticisms of the 
society of that place are excellent specimens of playful and good-natured 
satire. One very old married lady excited great attention by dancing in 
public. “ Ma’am,” said her husband to an old maid who objected, “ if you 
had a husband who liked you should dance as much as I do that Mrs. 
Williams should dance, I dare say that you would do it too. She is my wife, 
and I hope that she will dance as long as she is able.” 

At this time Mrs. Trench’s letters show that her children were becoming an 
increasing source of interest. Sincerity, she says, is essential in a child, but 
sometimes amusingly inconvenient. “‘—— my dear, pray read to yourself.’ 
‘Yes, mamma, and I wish you would sing to yourself.” At other times she 
writes to her son Charles St. George, at the Hague, and sends him advice, nar- 
rative, or Witticism in pleasing confusion. In 1814 she writes to him of the 
Emperor of Russia’s visit, his resolution to please and be pleased, and his 
unceremonious salutations of married ladies whom he met in the streets. 
He lived principally among the leaders of the Opposition, and seemed especi- 
ally delighted with their society. “ Ils sont,” he said, “les meilleurs hommes 
du monde, et je veux avoir une Opposition aussi, quand je serai de retour 
en Russie.” Another story is too characteristic to be passed by. A French 
officer who had, after a very feeble resistance, been taken prisoner, informed 
his captor, Sir William Hoste, “Sij’ai un défaut c'est que je suis trop brave ;” 
and on coming on deck to surrender, exclaimed, ‘“ Monsieur, je suis le com- 
mandant, qui s’est tant distingué dans cette barque que vous voyez !” Equally 
good is the reply of a poor clergyman to his bishop, who consoled him for 
the badness of the times and the universal distress by the remark, that since 
all sank together, every one was as well off as before. ‘* Yes, my lord,” 
answered the curate, “ we may sink altogether, and your lordship may sink 
a story and be still in a good place; but I am on the ground-floor, and if I 
go any lower I shall be underground.” 

The last pages of Mrs. Trench’s memoirs have a touching air of melan- 
choly : losses in her own family and in the circle of her closest friends 
darkened the closing scene of a life that had seemed at first so full of sun- 
shine ; many of her letters bespeak almost an agony of regret and an in- 
creasing interest in the grave and solemn topics of thought, which such 
events could scarcely fail to suggest to so ardent and teeling a nature. 
Towards the year 1826 her powers visibly declined, and various residences 
were tried in vain, and in the May of the following year she died at Mal- 
vern. Dean Trench merely mentions the event, and abstains, as throughout 
the volumes, from all commentary upon it. An expression in one of 
Mrs. Trench’s latest letters seems a fitting epitaph. “ What a fine spirit 
was there extinguished, what deep affection, what brilliant taste, what re- 
fined powers of pleasing !” 
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LES MISERABLES.* 
Wuen a work by M. Victor Hugo is announced as being on the eve of 
ublication, we need scarcely say that all the literary world rises to a very 
High state of excitement ; for whatever may be the variety of opinion about 
the taste and political sympathies of the author of “ Notre Dame de Paris,” 
there can remain no doubt respecting his vigour and his talent as a writer. 
Such being the case, the eagerness with which “ Les Misérables” has or have 
been expected is perfectly natural, and we are bound to acknowledge that, 
on the whole, our anticipations have not been disappointed. This new novel 
is far from perfect, some of its faults arising from the nature of the subject 
chosen, and others from the very character of M. Victor Hugo’s genius ; but 
there are scenes scattered throughout the two volumes which are equal, if not 
superior, to many of the author's happiest productions, and passages which, 
although written in prose, are more distinguished by true poetry than the 
innumerable recucils of rhymes by which our neighbours on the other side of 
the Channel have been deluged for the last ten years. 

Of the plot of “Les Miscrables” it is as yet impossible to express any 
opinion, for we must remember that we have before us only the first instal- 
ment of a work which is to include no less than ten volumes ; we may, per- 
haps, say, however, that in all probability M. Victor Hugo will be led by 
the very exigencies of his theme to construct as intricate and as complex a 
story as that of the “ Mystéres de Paris” or the “ Juif Errant.” His purpose 
being to delineate the vices of modern society, the abuses of our penal code, 
the errors of public opinion, and other questions of the like character, he 
must conceal the several sermons, for the sake of artistic effect, amidst the 
meshes of a highly-wrought intrigue, unless he adopts the plan of merely 
putting together a number of distinct episodes or sketches which might, 
perhaps, be more in accordance with truth, but which would certainly not 

rove so acceptable to the numerous class of readers who plunge into novels 
just for the sake of excitement. : 

As we took up M. Victor Hugo’s work, the highly-coloured scenes of the 
“ Mystéres de Paris” immediately rose before our eyes, and we could fancy 
we still heard Eugene Sue’s declamatory tirades against aristocrats and 
bourgeots ringing in our ears ; the parallel between both romances suggests 
itself at once, and will appropriately be introduced when we can judge of the 
ensemble of “ Les Misérables.” So far as we can now decide we should say 
that, from the purely artistic stand-point, there is as much difference between 
M. Hugo and Eugéne Sue as between the great painters of the pre-Raphaelite 
school and their clumsy imitators. Where the one proves himself a man of 
genius, the other sinks to the despicable position of a mere faiseur—to use a 











* Les Misérables. Par Victor Hugo. Premiére Partie: Fantine. Two vols. Svo. Brussels: 
Laeroix & Co.; London: Jeffs, 


“ Every agitation,” she says, “ revives in me | 
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French metaphor ; where the first produces great effect by the hee: 


blending of his tints and the mellowness of his touch, the second en ™ 
transitory feeling of surprise by a succession of harsh effects, ang on a 
down his colours in blotches an inch thick. There are no ren oe 
fenilleton style of literature in “ Les Misérables ;” none of those fortise th 
which proclaim both the end of a thrilling part and the utter exhay.:.." 

an author who composes his tales at the printer's office. M. Victop — 4 
always entertained too high a sense of the dignity of literature to ado, 
unworthy tricks, and on the present occasion he has not departed fom ta 
principles. _ 
The faults which are characteristic of “Les Misérables,” and which are oy), 
on the most careless perusal of the book, arise principally from the pars... 
the subject. With the most earnest desire to be impartial and to give eye. 4 
devil his due, it is impossible to write controversial novels without ex», 
ating in one direction or the other, and over-stating the case you have»). 
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taken to defend. It would be a miracle if the author did not make 4); 
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protégés as innocent as angels, and did not at the same time Tepresent }, 
adversaries as photographic portraits of the prince of darkness, jn point - 
either low sensuality or quintessentiated wickedness. “Give a doo.) 
name and hang him ;” such should be the motto of “Les Misérables”",,) ; 
all sermonizing novels in general. From this almost unavoidable tengeyor ., 
extraordinary number of improbabilities arise, either in the delinesis, | 
the characters or the construction of the plot ; and of these two cla. . 
defects M. Victor Hugo’s tale affords several examples. “ 

We are introduced first to Monseigneur Myriel, the bishop of a smal] gjjus, 
in the south of France, and certainly the most accomplished, the most pox... 
prelate that ever lived since the apostolic ages. Nearly the half of the ¢~ 
volume is taken up by a minute description of monseigneur’s character, jy, 
mode of life, his charity, his disinterestedness, his dealings with the of 7 
world amidst which he is placed, and with the poor, who form the mai; 
of his diocesans. Fénélon was nothing to him, Saint Vincent de Paul neve: j; 
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played greater self-denial, Howard never proved a more thorough philanthnyi« 
His faith would, perhaps, have satisfied neither Cardinal Wiseman nor ;, 
‘Essays and Reviews,” to say nothing of the Record; but, at the sane tip, 
M. Victor Hugo takes great care to inform us that Monseigneur Myric), » 
Bienvenu, as he was appropriately nicknamed by his flock, did not belong, 
the Epicurean Church presided over by Beranger’s Diew des bons yy, 
Altogether, with his sister Baptistine, and his servant Magloire, the tri) ms 
one such as we shall never sce except in works of fiction, we are very mi 
afraid. The Bishop of D—— having been appointed to his see by Napoleo|, 
the story opens in the year 1817, at the beginning of the Bourbon restorati, 
and the opportunity is thus offered to introduce a few characters which repr 
sent the principal religious and social ideas predominant at a time when pir 
spirit ran very high in France. One of the most remarkable personages ths 
brought in is a certain count and senator, a great admirer of Voltaire a! 
Napoleon, and whose portrait, described with wonderful effect by M. Vice 
Huvo, is an excellent embodiment of the coarse materialism rendered « 
popular forty years ago by the disciples of Condillac. The pastoral visite: 
Monseigneur Bienvenu introduce him to another strange individual, we. 
conventionnel, who, after having voted the death of Louis XVI, and taken 
active share in the principal events of the Reign of Terror, lives in abst 
seclusion, hated by his neighbours, and being, in fact, a kind of outcast inn 
society. The whole episode connected with this man is evidently an init 
tion of M. Ballanche’s Homme sans Nom, but M. Victor Hugo strikes ws 
being decidedly inferior to his model in point both of vigour and of truth. 
All these, however, are mere accessories in the drama which our author bs 
undertaken to relate; and the leading performer at last comes forward, tie 
the garb of a liberated convict, Jean Valjean, who, having just left the Tous 
hulks, and starting a free man once more to fight the battle of life, mes 
everywhere with contempt and ill-will on account of his previous offen 
against society. Driven from place to place, exhausted and half-dead wi 
fatigue, Jean is at last received by the kind-hearted bishop, who enters 
him in the kindest manner, and whom he rewards by absconding durin 
night with a few silver forks and spoons, and a pair of candlesticks, ee 
composed the only valuable property belonging to Monseigneur Bienves 
Apprehended the next day by the gendarmerie, Jean Valjean 1s ~ agi 
before the bishop, and the generous prelate, venturing upon a 
declares to the police agents that both the plate and the candlests 
had been given by him to the man in whose possession they were 0a 
Set once more at liberty, Valjean disappears for a time from the sth 
thoroughly impressed by the extraordinary goodness of Bienvenu, ant ** 
mined, as the phrase is, to turn over a new leaf. ; Vier 
There is no doubt that in delineating the character of the convict, M. bie 
Hugo’s intention was to illustrate the hackneyed axiom of all social — 
that there is no chance for those who have once fallen. Lasevate ogi 
is, he thinks, the motto which should preface the biographies of ae 
and women ; it is the brand which is stamped upon their fone P 
in the first instance, we are inclined to deny the statement altoget ~ 
course, it is a difficult task for one who has set the laws of society ge 
to regain immediately the position he has lost ; but this is only fait, 


would surely be a piece of most flagrant injustice if reformed heel 
the one hand, and persons who have always lived uprightly and nee 
the other, were, after all, placed in exactly the same position - fd 
to social advantages and possibility of success. The result, we able 
would be a very heavy calendar at the assizes, and the necessity 0!) 
in the Times treble supplements devoted exclusively to ce, thy? 
intelligence. Like M. George Sand, M. Eugéne Sue, and al tt 
writers of the same class, M. Victor Hugo is apt to consider 
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word of criticism ; but the consequences are far deeper, and the te? 
their crimes on the ground that it is all the fault of society. 
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nd part of the first volume introduces us to student life in Paris, 
acquainted with the careless and profligate habits of grisettes, 
nd W" ther denizens of the Quartier Latin. Outof the four ladies portrayed 
oe oe ens of this class of méis¢rables, three are downright unprincipled 
3s the ap eatined at some future time to sink into the lowest stage of degra- 
creatn™ hilst the last, Fantine, although reserved for the same career, is 
jssion 5 © as preserving throughout a natural purity and nobleness of mind, 
aor am a perfect contrast with her outward circumstances. After a 
‘ which © tine, forsaken by her lover, returns to her native village, where 
. ree" ea fruitlessly for her existence and that of her child, Cosette. 
Seer - she finds a friend in the mayor of the place, M. Madeleine, 
nt virtue, and who turns out to be no other than our old 
About the same time a prisoner ea 


= 
The seco 
_1 we become 


F yabb 
s “ nresented 


. When it is too late, 
man of pre-emune ; 
"  »aintance the Toulon convict. 


= goquail jat Arras for some petty crime, and the police agents, thinking 
nm . on have discovered in him the notorious forgat libéré, Jean Valjean, 
ee, appears little doubt but that a sentence of capital punishment will be 
bis ev nounced against him. Struck by the voice of conscience, M. Madeleine 


' ediately resolves upon rectifying at his own cost the fatal error of the 
hal see he starts for Arras, arrives in time to give himself up as the veritable 
r om ‘Pure, is arrested, contrives to escape, with the assistance of his servant 
e on of 4 Sister of Charity, and, as the second volume closes, we find him on 


is way to Paris, carrying with him the silver candlesticks of the Bishop of 


1—, which he managed to —"s as a kind of talisman. Monseigneur 
: arent is dead, Fantine 1s ¢ ead ; Cosette and Jean Valjean are the only 
" co chief actors remaining of this sombre tragedy, and on them will, no doubt, 
ees ; apneentrated all the interest of the subsequent volumes, — 
firs ” J» notice the glaring impossibilities which abound in this portion of the 



















».. would take us far beyond the limits of our review,—one example will 
‘ioe, It is easy to understand that M. Madeleine should have felt qualms 
~ onscience at the idea of the wretch Champmathiev’s suffering an aggra- 
vj] form of punishment on account of his supposed identity with a liberated 
soviet: therefore we perfectly agree as to the propriety of the real Jean 
- Joan declaring his own antecedents,—but we cannot go further. Champ- 
sthiew’s crime still remained, and the utmost the court could be justified 
» doing, was to mitigate the sentence on the ground of his not being an old 
‘onder. The arrestation of the mayor was completely illegal, and as 
om the position of a liberated convict he had risen, by his industry and his 
‘tues, to become a real benefactor of his fellow-man, the act of committing 
im to prison Was an abominable instance of wanton tyranny. M. Victor 
H».0 makes society responsible for it, but most unfairly so, for with all the 
alts of our penal code, no one will persuade us that any court, even in 


nee, would deal with Jean Valjean as the Arras judges cdo in the novel 
tore us, 
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eS Us We have already alluded to our author’s imitations of M. Ballanche. Some 
ire and the characters in *‘ Les Misérables” remind us of old friends whom we 
Viet ve met under different circumstances. Thus “ Fantine” is a kind of com- 
ae © und personage, to the formation of which Marion Delorme and Paquette 
VISILS Chantefleurie have equally contributed. In short, the beauty of certain 
) Be tached chapters, and the truthfulness of a few scenes, cannot be questioned ; 
ake a st as a Whole the work is essentially defective, the least. of the objections to 
abs. i hich it is liable being that an unfortunate esprit de syst¢me too often gets the 
i tter of the writer’s judgment. 
 imite 
es U5 ioe —— SESS : 
truth. , : : 
thor bis THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND.* 
rd, une Books which are written exclusively for the use of children are usually 
e Toul ested with an air of dreariness. They are either solemnly fatuous, 
fe, meds e utterances of a speaker who, perched upon ‘his vantage-ground of years, 
3 offencs Iks down to an inferior world, as St. Simeon Stylites preached to the 
jead wid miring crowd around his pillar; or they assume a tone of facetiousness 
tera tt is capable of depressing the most buoyant spirits. The greater part of 
uring te i are mere shams, and children are quick in detecting an impostor. 
ks, wi ¢ really popular books,—those which have thrilled the young hearts of 
Bienvess bole generations, and which are likely to produce a similar etfect throughout 
 brougs ume, are works which the authors never thought would become the 
ym host exclusive property of children, and into which they threw their whole 
udlestics tuies, telling their stories as if they thoroughly believed them. ‘ Robin- 
re {vue bh Crusoe,” “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Gulliver's Travels,’ and “The 
the s5 whian Nights,” are a part of our childhood. We make them ours in early 
and det and they never lose the charm that endeared them at first, and rendered 
“be ‘rinemories a joy for ever. Itis a real misfortune for a man not to have 
M.A fe their acquaintance in the years of faith and wonder. He has lost a 
reform ‘ot his common birthright which he can never recover, for however much 
ne spe luay strive to appreciate them afterwards, he can seldom realize, in the 
+ such 28 uuon light of day, the figures which lived, and the scenes that glowed, 
als. 7 t hidden by the morning mist. Such books as these create a common 
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nud for both old and young to meet upon. We can all sympathise with 
Jin, 8 he sits under his favourite tree, lost in the maze of Sindbad’s 
ilerings ; and Crusoe’s discovery of the footprint in the sand forms a link 
"een us and the whole juvenile world. 

ch joint. possessions are highly to be prized, and Mr. Patmore deserves 
vratitude for having searched through the wide field of English poetry 










at od tese flowers which youth and age can equally enjoy, and woven them 
fp + The C hildren’s Garland.” It forms a meet companion to Mr. Pal- 
| and a za Golden Treasury,” being, like that, a collection of thoroughly good 
it toe » chosen with equal care and taste, but based upon a different system 

be 4 won. Mr. Patmore says, in the preface :— 

ylee a ‘ 
» fe ° ‘pti ap Wat, I hope, be found to contain nearly all the genuine poetry 
ble fet : oa Fh ited to please chiidren—of and from the age at which they 
aD, we bed in ferns oage —_s common with grown people. . ve he test 
px pla ; lly pleased ‘intellioee: m the work of selection, has been that of having 
njstase® b shall eceane igent children ; and my ot ject has been to make a book 
wit! rent practi eae more nor less than a book of equally good poetry is to 
ren leo", rs is rather ; hear The charm of such a book to the latter class of 
we saps ‘mcreased than lessened by the surmised existence in it of an 
ry | ad ~ “Hount of power, meaning, and beauty, beyond that which is at once 
19} thins See eee es Ss Chega Oe 


’n’s Garland - ns a . 
2 & ( ‘erland from the best Poets, elected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 
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to be seen; and children will not like this volume the less because, though it 
contains little or nothing which will not at once please and amuse them, it also 


contains much the full excellence of which it will be long before most of them 
are able to understand.” 


A collection of this kind, Mr. Patmore remarks, has never been made 
before, and no slight difficulties must have attended the task of selection; 
but his experiment has proved thoroughly successful, and the book has 
already obtained a popularity which its genuine merits well entitle it to 
preserve. It is rich in the ballads and songs which children are never tired 
of hearing, while it contains a number of lyrics which must delight every 
reader, many of them very little known, and not to be found elsewhere with- 
out difficulty. Some objections may be made by timid parents to the inser- 
tion of such tales as “Sweet William’s Ghost,” the “Suffolk Miracle,” and 
the “ Demon Lover ;” but children dearly love the supernatural, and we do 
not believe that a moderate amount of it does them the least harm. A child 
who is utterly callous to the mystic influences of the dark, and never expe- 
riences the exquisite thrill which a ghost story sends along the nerves, loses 
a great deal of innocent pleasure, and has very little to boast of as an equiva- 
lent. Spectre ballads will always be read with avidity, and their effect will 
be perfectly harmless, as long as apparitions maintain their universally 
acknowledged reputation for sound moral teaching. 

It is not so easy to decide how far love-verses are fitted for children. 
They care very little for purely amorous joys and sorrows ; but anything like 
a story is grateful to their ears, and as the love-poetry included in this 
“Garland” is chiefly of the narrative order, they will accept it with pleasure. 
The subject of the interest taken by children in poetry that is not addressed 
to them, is treated with a rare grace and tenderness by Mr. Woolner, in the 
thoughtful drawing which forms the frontispiece to this volume. A knight 
is singing to his lady, whose window appears overhead, though she herself is 
unseen. Beside him stand a boy and girl, listening intently to the song 
which charms them, though they cannot enter into its full signification. For 
a while they have paused in their sport to enjoy this new pleasure ; presently 
they will wander on and forget, but the same accents are falling on another's 
ear, fraught for her mind with a far deeper meaning. 

While Mr. Patmore hopes that his collection contains “ nearly all the 
genuine poetry in our language fitted to please children in common with 
grown people,” we can scarcely believe that he would have any great diffi- 
culty in compiling at least another volume of equal merit. Of course there 
is a limit to the forbearance of authors and holders of copyright, but surely 
Mr. Patmore cannot have exhausted the store of ballads we possess. We 
should have thought Mr. Tennyson’s “ Lady Clare” more likely to please 
children than ‘* The Brook,” musical as that is; or “ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” in which it always seemed to us that we hear— 

** Some one had blundered,”’ 
rhyming with 

** Rode the six hundred.” 
And if Campbell’s story of “ Napoleon and the Sailor” and Dibdin’s song 
about Sir Sidney Smith are worthy of insertion, there must be a mob of poets 
ready to rush in, and deserving to be admitted. 

But whether Mr. Patmore gives us another series or no, the present volume 
is a very excellent one. It will do a great deal towards cultivating the 
poetic taste of the future songsters and critics who are growing up around us, 
and it will be the means of making known to the general reader some very 
beautiful poems, with which that estimable person is probably unacquainted. 
Mr. Arnold’s lament of “The Forsaken Merman,” Keats’s cerie ballad “ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci,” and Mr. Browning’s “ How they brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix,” with many other pieces here, will be new to most 
of the purchasers of this volume. It is a volume which we can con- 
scientiously recommend our readers to buy, containing, as we have said, 
thoroughly good poetry, printed in a manner that is pleasant to the eye, and 
very prettily bound in a style which we believe Mr. Macmillan introduced, 
and which has been freely imitated by other publishers. Many a young 
reader will be as much delighted with it, as the boy in Blake’s ballad of “ The 
Child and the Piper.” This ballad, with which Mr. Patmore heads his collee- 
tion, is probably as little known as are most of the other verses of the strange 
genius who was its author :- 


“THE CHILD 


** Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud I saw a child, 
And he, laughing, said to me : 


AND THE PIPER. 


So I sang the same again, 
While he wept with joy to hear, 


*« «Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.’ 
So he vanished fronr iy sight; 


And I pluck’d a holiow reed, 


* ¢ Pipe a song about a lamb,’ 
So I piped with merry cheer; 
‘ Piper, pipe that song again,’ 
So I piped, he wept to hear. ** And I made a rural pen, 
And I stain’d the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear.” 


** ¢Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 
Sing thy sungs of happy cheer ;’ i 


MUSIC. 
ITALIAN OPERA: GUILLAUME TELL, —PUTLHARMONIC SOCIETY, — 
NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS.—CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Auriovcu the high encomiums operatic managers think fit to bestow upon their 


ROYAL 


own labours may seem a little out of place, and the fulsome praises lavished upon 
one or two favourite artists might be altogether dispensed with, it must never- 
theless be admitted that their task is neither an easy nor an enviable one, and 
that credit is due to them for their unceasing exertions and their enterprising 
spirit. ‘Those uninitiated in the mysteries of artistic life little know what a 
director of a great lyric establishment has to contend with before he can venture 
to appeal to the suffrage of an enlightened public. It is not enough to put forth 
a complete programme, to be liberal in expenditure, or to act with sagacity and 
prudence; he must consult the taste of his patrons in the selection of artists, as 
well as study the abilities and fancies of the latter in the distribution of parts. 
Circumstances, moreover, entirely beyond the control of “impresarj,” are of 
every-day occurrence. On the eve of a first night, for instance, the “ prima 
donna” meets with a slight accident; the “primo tenore”’ is suffering from a 
temporary hoarseness ; the second tenor throws up his part in disgust; the 
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barytone has not yet arrived ; and the bass is taken with a sudden fit of indi- Haydn in E flat, marked letter T, capitally executed by the vigorous —_ _— —_———— 

gestion. All these things are within the range of possibility, and lucky the was followed by the scena from “ L’Etoile du Nord,” “O lietj di,” sun - This wot in Vit 

manager who sees the curtain rise without having to offer an apology, or without Santley, who, having terminated his duties at the English Opera, ae x . feebly indice 

causing disappointment to an unsympathising audience. In this happy condition in great request in our concert-rooms. Mr. Santley no longer stands hy be extended. 1 

did Mr. Gye find himself on the opening night of the Royal Italian Opera season encouragement or advice. He is already one of the most accomplished “oe taste and ja 
ots distinct enuD 


which was inaugurated on Tuesday last with Rossini’s “Guillaume Tell.” Last 
year the campaign commenced with “ Le Prophéte,”’ another of those grand | 
operas in which all the resources of Covent Garden Theatre are abundantly dis- | 
played. Neither the former nor the latter opera, however, could possibly have | 
been selected for performance without the presence of a tenor, on whom the 

success of the evening mainly depends. This tenor Mr. Gye has found in Signor 

Tamberlik, beyond doubt the best representative of the hero in Rossini’s opera ; for, 

although the piece takes its title from the story of Guillaume Tell, it is Arnold who 

absorbs the greatest interest in the opera, and on whom the chief weight of the 

music devolves. M. Faure, it would be unjust todeny, has also an important share 

in the execution of the concerted pieces, and is endowed with many valuable quali- 

ties, which render him a fit personage for the representation of “ Guillaume 

Tell;” but his natural attributes are not of that brilliant order that would secure 

a permanent success for Rossini’s masterpiece. The réle of Mathilde is still less 

important than that of Tell, both in a musical and histrionic point of view, and 

to this defect, we think, must be attributed the failure of the piece, despite the 

transcendent merits of the music. The weakness of the plot, however, has been 

so often commented upon, and the beauties of the score have been so repeatedly 

pointed out, that we shall not dwell any longer on this topic, but rather occupy 

ourselves with the performance in general, which we may at once state was, in 

many respects, highly commendable. 

The draimatis persone were precisely the same as those of last year :—Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho performing the part of Matilda, Madame Rudersdorff appearing 
as Tell’s son, while M. Zelger and Signor Tagliafico resumed their old characters 
of Walter and Gessler. The small part of the Fisherman was again entrusted to 
and well rendered by Signor Neri-Baraldi. Under these circumstances it is 
needless to go over old ground, and to recapitulate the various merits of the 
singers. A word or two, however, on the most striking points in the perform. 
ance, and a few remarks on some prominent features in the opera, may not be 
out of place. Signor Tamberlik has returned to us in full possession of his 
powers. His voice, so rich in the upper, so weak in the lower register, is 
leas tremulous than heretofore, which enables him to sustain his notes with more 
equal force, and to impart to them still greater éclat. If the renowned tenor 
could conquer his desire of trying the strength of his vocal organ, and would 
attempt no more than is compatible with the beauty of the music, his per- 
formances would entirely be beyond the reach of criticism. Nothing could be 
finer than his rendering of the love-song “ Oh! Matilde,” more tender than his 
singing of the phrase “ O Ciel, tu sai se Matilde m’é cara,” in the duet with Tell, 
or more impassioned than his declamation of the words “ Voi parlate di patria,” 
in the trio of the second act. His delivery of the famous air, “ Suivez-moi,” 
known in the Italian version as “ Voliam, corriam,’ was again the signal for a 
most enthusiastic demonstration, the only instance in which the coolness of the 
audience yielded to the fervour of the singer. 

We cannot help thinking, however, that the execution of the music in 
“ Guillaume Tell” suffers greatly by the contrast of style, voice, and method, 
which must necessarily exist between vocalists of different countries and different 
schools. M. Faure, for example, unquestionably a conscientious and painstaking 
artist, shows the defect common to most French singers, of dragging the time, 
especially in the recitative. His voice, moreover, is very limited in range, and 
being incapable of modulation or deep emotion, the music which falls to his share 
seldom appears free from monotony. Thus, while being always correct and 
satisfactory, he rarely enlists the sympathy of his audience. With Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho, who belongs to the same school, the case is worse. To the 
defect observable in the style of M. Faure, she adds a very faulty pronunciation 
of the Italian language, which, by the side of Signor Tamberlik’s beautiful 
dialect, is, to say the least, highly objectionable. Rossini’s music, too, demands 
greater freedom of phrasing, more variety of expression, and suavity of manner 
than Madame Miolan has at her command. Her first air, “‘ Selva opaca (Sombres 
foréts),”’ disfigured by a most inappropriate cadence, and the subsequent duet 
with Arnold, were both wanting in breadth and warmth. For the French stage, 
especially for the Opera Comique, no better singer than Madame Miolan could be 
desired, but we fear both her voice and her style preclude an equal success on 
the Italian boards. The other parts, with the exception of Leutaldo, who had 
either not learnt or forgotten his music, were in very competent hands, though, 
as we have said, the voices by no means blended harmoniously with each other. 
The performance, however, as a whole, is one of the most complete and splendid 
that can be witnessed at the Royal Italian Opera. Orchestra, chorus, scenery, 
and mise en scene are equally grand and imposing. Now and then the old faults 
of the Covent Garden band were perceptible in the loudness of the accompani- 
ments and the exaggeration of the sforzandi, which in many instances sadly 
interfered with the flowing grace of the music. The overture was beautifully 
executed, and unanimously encored. At the termination of the opera, the 





audience were treated to a remarkable version of the National Anthem, in which 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho greatly distinguished herself. The house presented a 
very brilliant and animated appearance. 

On Monday last our critical duties were somewhat severely taxed in conse- 
quence of the simultaneous performances of the Philharmonic Society at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, and the New Philharmonic Concerts at St. James’s 
Hall—the former under the direction of Professor Sterndale Bennett, the latter 
conducted by Dr. Wylde. To attend throughout two musical entertainments in 
two different places is, of course, a matter of impossibility ; but the attractions 
held out by both institutions were so considerable that we could not resist the 
temptation of dividing our evening as far as it was feasible. Thus we were 





fortunate enough at the Philharmonic Society to hear a charming symphony by 


England can boast of. His voice, it appears to us, is even more ful] end bes 
than ever; and we may well feel proud of possessing a barytone who it Henderson W 
¥ be 


compared with the best vocalists Italy can produce. The great feature of + satisfactory 1 
| concert, however, and the magnet that drew us thither, was the violin Pa es «9 for the 
| in D minor, composed by Molique, and executed by Joachim. The diliens. 4 repeated t 


of two such distinguished men is alone a fact worth recording, and ig a peo - 
the good feeling which ought always to exist between real artists. Herr a. of 
violin music does not possess, perhaps, that spontaneous inspiration, tha: e's 


vein of melody, characteristic of Spohr’s compositions ; nor can it be Said t Now that i 


the instrument always predominates in an effective manner; but, on tho a subject of pr 
hand, the concertos of Molique exhibit such rare ability, such classical purity 7 . fresh, and of 
unaffected sentiment, that they deserve a place among the finest examples, , importance. | 
modern writing. The rondo of this concerto especially recommends its¢\; " been long and 
genuine humour and quaintness, and was given with such irresistible charm “ ences ; eos 

“s cability of this 


Herr Joachim, that it produced a most lively impression on the andience. y: 
applauded the great violinist to the echo, and honoured hira with an ichenie er 
recall. Later in the evening, Herr Joachim achieved another triumph in 
andante from one of Bach’s violin sonatas and a fugue, both in the key ye 
major. We have no hesitation in pronouncing the performanco of this {,,-, 
“ unique” in the annals of violin playing. rd 
Those who hold that the English are not a musical nation must be gor), ; : 
puzzled in finding two orchestral concerts, held on the same evening, and jn die 7 =e : 
proximity to each other, attended by crowded audiences. We are even incline ¥ “— _ 
to think that the supply is not equal to the demand, and that there is poo, fr hig 
another institution, at which, along with the works of the great masters, the sn months. The | 
ductions of modern composers, English and foreign, might be heard to advantage, nen Ge Bi 
There can be no doubt that the constant repetition of acknowledged masterpi a mchanged, whi 
must eventually result in satiety and apathy, which would account for the eo), e _ — 
ness of our musical audiences, who usually pay more attention to the performanos of ee! Darin, 
of instrumental solos than to the execution of orchestral works, chiefly Katona containing the 
the former offer more variety than the latter. Dr. Wylde had provided a mos: rn eames 
excellent programme for his patrons. It included Mendelssohn’s §gep;¢) es 
Symphony, the overtures to “‘ Egmont” and “ Oberon,” the D minor Concerto of . : 9 a = 
Mozart, and the Choral Fantasia of Beethoven, played by Miss Arabella Goddan! oe 
besides three arias for Mdlle. Tietjens. The pieces we cared most to hear on . a & 
the Symphony and the Choral Fantasia, and it so happened that our wishes were _ — “s 
entirely gratified. It is almost superfluous to state that with the splendid band —— a 
at the disposal of Dr. Wylde, including some of our most distinguished performers, -agesepaghhe oe 
justice was done to Mendelssohn’s glorious work, though here, even more than nme or _ 
elsewhere, did we miss that delicacy of execution, that regard to light and shade, ee Pohang 
without which no orchestral performance can be called perfect. The Chora kg ome raat Se 
Fantasia, one of Beethoven’s most genial and fanciful creations, afforded Miss wns 4 lectro-ney 
Goddard full scope for artistic and executive display, and it is but natural thats i “ es 
player who so well understands how to interpret the immortal composer's last r Arcot 
ideas, should also be a true expositor of his younger thoughts. The performance, verify the ™" oh 
as far as orchestra, principal singers, and chorus were concerned, was mos of > Ske 
satisfactory. Of Madlle. Tietjens, as well as of Miss Louisa Pyne, we regret not sheathing of 0% 
to be able to speak on this occasion, since our wanderings to and fro deprived us sopher wl oe ‘Ps 
of the pleasure of hearing them. Their respective talents are, however, so we'! desist 3 inst 
known, that they need no comment on our part. Both, we were informed, were He found mari 
highly successful, and met with a very flattering reception. npidly acted an 
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The last Saturday concert at the Crystal Palace was marked by more than the copper slight] 

. . . itd 
usual interest, on account of the production of a work by a young Irish com- tine or iron . ay 
poser, Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan, who, having obtained the Mendelssohn scholarsiy, the latter ne lie 

ive 


has had the opportunity of completing, at the Conservatorium of Music at 
Leipzig, those studies which he had commenced at the Royal Academy of Lon- 
don. To be considered worthy of this distinction is alone a fact which speaks 
volumes in favour of Mr. Sullivan’s talent, since the Committee of the Mendes- 
soln Fund would scarcely have conferred so great an honour on an artist wh0 
did not give promise of future excellence. Judging from his music to Shake 
speare’s “ Tempest,” performed for the first time in England, we are bound to 
admit that Mr. Sullivan possesses talent of no common order, and in his prese2! 
work exhibits qualities which, aided by conscientious study and honest purpo*, 
must ere long secure him a place among our best composers. The music to ts 
“ Tempest,’—a pleasing, though, at the same time, most ambitious subject, 
characterized by fluency of thought, vivacity of spirit, and poetic conceptin. 
To these great attributes Mr. Sullivan adds a nice feeling for melody, and, a0" 
all, a perfect command over the art of instrumentation, which in one so you 
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very remarkable, and proves his great familiarity with, and knowledge want ton the conr « 
best works of Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. Indeed, his muse 15 °°" but it Was te 
what partial to the style of the last-named composer, and also to the manner ® Pitecting m rie psg 
Schumann, which is not surprising, when it is remembered that Mr. - ‘ b leg ane : 
resided two years in Leipzig, where both Schumann and Mendelssohn are yr ton to the Bon f 
admired. But though we may often discover a partiality for the music ©’ i, bug royages Pod al ; 
composers, we never detect a servile imitation of their thouglits, and this £1 @ "ith the latte ae 
reason to hope that in his future efforts Mr. Sullivan will assume evel Lae almost ~ alm< 
independence. The pieces most to our liking are the introduction ag 4 ‘quently waa 
act; the overture at the beginning, and the dance of nymplis ant —s *tumber of on a 
the end of the fourth part,—the last number obtaining 4 rapturous © ie . “ferent png, _ 

| like honour was awarded to Ariel's song, “ While you here do snoring a Notwiths a 
the music at the close of the third act; and to the eclebrated verse*; is "™ployme — a 
the bee sucks,” immortalized by Dr. Arne’s beautiful melody. It a ae culty ? a 
remark that in all these pieces Mr. Sullivan, while satisfying the e tl 8° appor 
Se 


never once yields to the popular taste, and always keeps the CN” 
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, indicated, and the orchestral illustrations might with advantage be 
‘ded. The portions of the book selected by Mr. Sullivan were read with 
were jadgment, by Mr. A. Matthison, who unites to a good voice, a most 
pr enunciation, free from all exaggeration. Miss Banks and Miss Robertine 
fjenderson were the vocalists, and acquitted themselves of their tasks in a most 
“factory manner. The band, under the direction of Herr Manns, deserves 

-. for their admirable execution of the music, which, by general request, will 


praise 
be repeated to-day. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Now that iron is entering so largely into the construction of ships of war, the 
subject of preserving it from the corrosive action of water, both salt and 
fresh, and of the constituents of different kinds of wood, becomes of great 
importance. The device of coating iron with a thin layer of metallic zinc has 
heen long and largely adopted in order to preserve it from atmospheric influ- 
ences; and recently Dr. Crace Calvert has been experimenting upon the appli- 
cability of this process of “ galvanizing” to the protection of iron slabs and bolts 
under the conditions in which they will be placed in the construction of war 
vessels. It had been noticed that when iron bolts passed through oak, the latter 
exerted a strong action upon the metal, especially when in contact with water at 
the same time. It then occurred to Dr. Calvert that the inconvenience which 
resulted from this action of oak upon iron might be obviated by substituting gal- 
vanized iron bolts for those now in use, and he therefore instituted a series of 
experiments, the results of which are before us. The first series consisted 
in driving through large pieces of oak, bolts and screws of unprepared iron and 
of galvanized iron, which were then immersed in soft and sea water for three 
months. The results clearly show—first, that the friction did not remove the 
tine from the galvanized iron ; secondly, that the oak and galvanized bolts were 
unchanged, whilst the unprepared iron bolts were much rusted, and the pieces of 
oak had become quite black by the formation of tannate and gallate of peroxide 
of iron, During the experiments the waters were changed every week; those 
containing the galvanized iron appearing unaltered, whilst in the case of the 
unprepared iron they had a dark blue-black appearance, owing to the formation 
of gallate and tannate of iron. In order to ascertain the comparative action of 
soft and sea water upon iron and galvanized iron when in contact with oak under 
identical circumstances, the following series of experiments were made. Plates 
of galvanized iron having eighteen inches of surface lost during three months, 
in soft water, 0°10 grain, and in sea water, 0°095 grain; whilst similar plates of 
unprepared iron lost during the same time 1°23 grains in soft water, and 2°40 
grains in salt water. There can, therefore, be no doubt that galvanized iron 
offers great advantages, the action of water upon it being less than a tenth of 
the same action on unprepared iron; and further, as iron when coated with zinc 
is in the most favourable electrical condition to resist the action of oxygen, being 
in an electro-negative condition, it follows that in all probability the use of 
galvanized iron would be very advantageous in armour-plated and other iron 
ships. Itis to be hoped that Government and other large ship-builders will 
avail themselves of this suggestion, and make experiments on a large scale to 
verify the results here obtained. At the same time, however, the valuable results 
of Sir Humphrey Davy on the prevention of the corrosion of the copper 
sheathing of ships, published in 1824, must not be lost sight of. This philo- 
sopher, at the instance of the Commissioners of the Navy Board, entered into an 
experimental investigation of the causes of the action of sea water upon copper. 
He found that specimens of copper, alloyed and also absolutely pure, were 
rapidly acted upon, but that this corrosion could be entirely prevented by rendering 
the copper slightly negative in the sea water. This he effected by placing metallic 
tine or iron in contact with the copper in the water ; the former metals rendering 
thelatter negatively electrical. After many weeks’ action not the smallest portion 
of copper was found in the water ; and, so far from its surface being corroded, in 
many parts there was a regeneration of zinc or of iron formed upon it. It was 
also found that when a small piece of zinc was attached to a piece of iron ofa 
much larger size, as well as to the copper, and the combination placed in sea 
a not only was the copper preserved in a perfectly bright state, but even 
he iron ; and after a fortnight the polish both of the copper and the iron remained 
thimpaired., 

The preservation of one metal in sea water, by a more highly electro- 
sitive metal placed in contact with it being thus perfectly proved, another 
ne has to be attended to, and that is, how far the cleanness of 
mace coating or its freedom from the adhesion of weeds or shell-fish 
" influenced by this preservation. Sir Humphrey, indeed, found that 
_. sheathing in contact with 1-120th part of metallic iron was protected 
__. “Otrosion, bat that there was a deposit of carbonate of lime and earthy matter 
en Copper, which was favourable to the adhesion of weeds and insects; 
ead subsequently found that by regulating the size and distribution of the 
; ing metal to the area of the copper sheating, this deposit of weeds and 
Speed might be nearly entirely prevented ; and in Sir H. Davy’s communica- 
lee vo ” Royal Society * are given instances of ships which had performed 
with rm ya furnished with protectors to their copper sheathing, and returned 
td almost ~ almost entirely free from any adhesion, and offering a beautiful 
“weeny polished surface, although before being so protected the bottoms were 
Snamhe : he with thick green carbonate and sub-chloride of copper, and with 
different ford, weeds, principally fuci, and a quantity of zoophytes adhering to 

Notwi ; 
trp agro. the favourable results obtained in these cases, we believe the 
tify ity oye sir H, Davy’s protectors is discontinued in consequence of the 

* 50 apportioning the relative areas of protecting and protected metal 


—_—— 





* Works of Sir H, Davy, vi, 286, 





_ sin view. Here and there, we think, the action of the play is somewhat } 











as to prevent the fouling of the sheathing. It is to be hoped that similar ill effects 
will not stand in the way of the adoption of some such means of preventing the 
rapid corrosion of iron armour plates in contact with sea water. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RELATIONS OF LIGHT AND COLOUR. 
To the Editor of “ The London Review.” 


Sir,—Permit me to make brief reply to Mr. Smith’s communication in No. 92 
of your journal. Neither he nor I can claim to have originated the suggestion 
that light is homogeneous; neither he nor I can claim to have originated disc 
action as the medium for producing colour under conditions that seem to deny 
the compound nature of light. We have both experimented, each in his own 
way, and produced certain effects, from which we infer certain consequences. 
Mr. Smith came before the British Association, in 1859, with a number of pro- 
positions disconnected from any extended argument, and merely asserting the 
homogeneity of light, and I wrote two letters to the Critic (in October, 1859), 
stating that I had communicated my card experiment to Professor Faraday two 
years previously, and that prior to that I had made public exhibition of mechanical 
movements offering remarkable presentations of colour kindred to his own. Since 
that time I had heard nothing of Mr. Smith or his doings until the meeting of 
the British Association in 1861, and as my papers were written, and in the hands 
of Sir David Brewster, before the sitting commenced, it is very clear that I can 
have borrowed nothing from his later views. I admitted the great ingenuity of 
Mr. Smith’s theory, so far as I could gather it from the propositions of 
1859, but expressed an opinion that he had confused it by mystical lan- 
guage, and an unintelligible notion that colour is a mixture of light and shadow, 
* the effect of two co-ordinate sensations, a positive and a negative.” I frankly 
confess that a negative sensation appeared to me to be the ghost of nothing. 
There is a broad line of separation between Mr. Smith’s views and mine. He is 
working towards the undulatory hypothesis ; but I leave aside both hypotheses ; 
—the corpuscular, as being opposed to phenomena, and the undulatory (or 
ethereal), as being totally unable to explain the chemical action of light. I take 
a certain thing named light, some of whose properties and effects we have 
learned from experiment and observation, and contend, on the grounds stated in 
my papers, for the high probability that it is simple and not compound in its 
nature. To Mr. Smith’s inquiry, “ What is it which I would claim as my own?” 
I reply, that I claim to have originated a perfect novel mechanism by which I 
can measure off light at pleasure, and compare known quantities of light, and 
whence I gather arguments in favour of the view I have made known, that colour 
is one light unequally diffused. I must decline discussion with Mr. Smith. 


I am, sir, yours obediently, 


Glasgow, 7th April, 1862. Tuomas Ross, 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tora Ecttrese or Venvus.—An eclipse of Venus by the moon on the Ist Feb. 
has been recorded by M. Lejeune. On going from his house about six o’clock in 
the evening, when the sky, still lit with the setting rays of the sun, was remark. 
ably clear, he was struck by the spectacle presented. The superb planet Venus, 
at an angle of 40° or 45° above the horizon, appeared so to support the crescent 
of the moon that he exclaimed, “ Look! Venus in her toilet has put on the cre- 
scent as a brooch.’”’ The two objects in their movement, W.S.W., soon touched, 
and the moon entirely concealed the more distant planet. 


ComPaANION Star or Sixius.—Mr. Clark, of Cambridge, United States, has seen 
with an 18-inch object-glass the companion of the most brilliant of the fixed stars 
—a discovery which has been confirmed by Mr. Bond. ‘The distance observed is 
ten seconds. Mr. Peters has suspected its existence, as well as Bessel, for a long 
time, but hitherto it had never been possible to perceive it. The former astro- 
nomer had founded his idea on the periodic perturbations of the right ascensions 
of Sirius. 


MineraL O1n.—In the neighbourhood of Cairo, on the North-Western Railway 
of America, the discovery has been made of a so-called “ coal,” which is remark. 
ably curious in character. Placed on a plate of hot iron it melts like sealing-wax 
and runs. It may be termed crystallized mineral oil. By simple fusion some 
750 litres of mineral oil are obtained from every ton of the “ coal.” 


Mr. Arrrieiy’s AcAri.—We recently noticed the Acari discovered by Mr. 
Attfield feeding on colocynth, taraxacum, nux vomica, and other nauseous or 
poisonous vegetable extracts, and which had induced him to try the experiment 
of feeding some on strychnine. Mr. W. Symons has drawn our attention to 
a singular fact which was stated at the British Association meeting at Chelten- 
ham, when strychnine, on account of the excitement then caused by the trials 
of Palmer and Dove, was made the subject of much discussion, viz., that some 
pheasants had been poisoned by feeding on living maggots, bred in the bodies of 
some vermin poisoned by that substance. Some inquiries into the poison-cating 
capabilities of insect larva might therefore reward experimenters with some 
curious facts. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal Institution. April 4th—Mr. Commissioner Hill (Recorder of Bir. 
mingham) lectured ‘On the Post-Office.” The ancients were destitute of any 
provision for the transmission of letters. German writers attribute the first forma. 
tion of a post tothe Hanse Towns, and this method of communication was adopted 
by the Teutonic knights during their wars in Lithuania. But although letters were 
carried by the early posts, their chief object was the transmission of passengers and 
despatches. The next chief advance was the line of posts established by Maxi. 
milian through the Tyrol. Then Charles V.’s line from Vienna to Brussels. 
England, however, as late as the time of Henry VIII., had no established post, 
and letters were sent by messengers on foot or on horse. It was Charles I. who 
established, by proclamation, the Post-Office Royal, appointing Mr.Thomas Wether- 
ings as his postmaster. The loss incurred by the establishment was £3,400 a year, 
and yet the lines were few and far between. When the national troubles began 
the monopoly was questioned, but the Parliament, however, transferred it to 
themselves. Postmaster-General Pridaux in 1642 improved and extended the 
system, and not only rendered it self-supporting, but even drew from it a profit. 
In the early part of the last century the Government were applied to to permit 
the transmission of letters for Warwick direct, instead of through Coventry. 
But as letters then were charged by distance, the concession was refused on the 
ground that the letters paid 3d., whereas they would only pay 2d. if permitted 
to go direct. 
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In 1683 Robert Murray, of London, established a post for the delivery of letters 
six or eight times each day near the Exchange, and four times in the outskirts of 
the metropolis, the Royal Post-office having made no provision whatever for 
London intercommunication. Afterwards this London delivery was joined to the 
Post-office. The lines up to 1784 were very few, when John Palmer, proprietor 
and manager of the theatres of Bath and Bristol, struck with the slowness in the 
post transmitted on horseback, which was outstripped by stage coaches, devised, 
with great skill, a variety of expedients for increasing the speed of postal 
communication. No sooner, however, had he revealed his plans than they 
were received with mingled feelings of disgust and amusement by the authorities, 
who stigmatized his scheme as impracticable. Fortunately, however, he had to 
do with a minister (the younger Pitt) “ who trampled on impossibilities ;’’ and 
to Palmer remains the glory of having removed innumerable obstructions. In 
1784 the first mail-coach ran from London to Bristol. Two years after this, 
Palmer, when his plans were only in partial operation, had another struggle 
for their further adoption and was defeated. But the ministry, although they 
gave up the inventor, kept the invention. From time to time, however, 
Palmer’s claims were urged before Parliament by his son, and in the end 
£50,000 were awarded to him as compensation,—a sum which at least acknow- 
ledged the right of the applicant. Some of the statements made in this discus- 
sion were amusing enough. “ Mr. Draper objects to the mail-carts as travelling 
too fast ; considers that passengers only going on business should travel at such 
arate, namely, seven or eight miles an hour; before Palmer’s time, the post 
travelled at three and a half miles an hour, which, in his opinion, left nothing 
to be desired.” 

Palmer alsoobjected strongly to the constant robberies of the mail, and urged the 
economy of arresting such outrages. One prosecution alone cost £4,000. But the 
“ guard” was objected to on the ground that “ he would have to be waited for at 
every ale-house.” Palmer found a net annual revenue of £150,000, and left the 
office in the receipt of £1,500,000; such were the effects of the speed and regularity 
infused into the department by his means. Macadam also, by his improvement in 
roads, aided much the improvement of postal communication. As the post-boys had 
beén outstripped by the mail-coaches, so after a time the Government mail again 
lagged behind the vehicles horsed by private enterprise, and the number of con- 
traband letters sent by them became enormous. In one instance, 1,100 letters 
were seized in the warehouse of one of the London carriers, which, however, were 
liberated immediately on a fine of £500, on account of the injury which, it was 
alleged, would accrue to the commercial world by their detention, the stipulation 
being that they should be forwarded by the post of that night. From Palmer’s 
day, however, although straitened by high rates, the Post-office remained a 
respected institution. In 1837, Mr. Rowland Hill, then Secretary to the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of South Australia, proposed his plan, that of conveying 
all lotters under half an ounce for a penny, which hence has received the appro- 
priate designation of “The Penny Postage.” Hitherto all letters consisting of 
two pieces of paper, however small, had been charged with a double postage, and 
if treble or quadruple, so in proportion ; and not only were letters thus assessed, 
but they were also charged variously in proportion to distance. Mr. Rowland 
Hill struck an average on the best data he could procure, and found that letters 
could be conveyed for that trifling sum. Both parties of the State alike 
regarded the scheme as not only extinguishing all profit, but as entailing a 
ruinous subsidy for its support. Not that Mr. Hill, however, left his plan 
without valuable supporting arguments and facts. 

Previous to 1837, the Post-office had been the subject of investigation, and the 
result was a formidable pile of Blue-books, of the information in which Mr. Row- 
land Hill availed himself to answer objections. The number of letters 
transmitted each year, however, was not known in the Post-office. Mr. Hill 
had first estimated them at 88} millions, but being enabled to correct his data, 
had ultimately reduced the total to 79} millions. The Postmaster-General 
returned them as from 42 to 43 millions, a number far too low, for the gross revenue 
being some £3,240,000, the average per letter therefore would be 1s. 1}d., a rate 
everybody knew to be obviously extravagant. In 1847, a committee was appointed 
to investigate Mr. Hill’s plan, and the Postmaster amended his return to 58 millions, 
azain to 67 millions, and subsequently to 70 millions. The committee, after labor- 
ious scrutiny, brought the number to 77} millions, and ultimately the Post-office 
admitted 76 millions, which number was finally adopted. The scheme of the Penny 
Postage was based on the understanding that there would be an ultimate loss to the 
revenue of £300,000 per annum, and the number of letters must be increased, 
according to the Postmaster-General, twelve fold,—according to Mr. Hill five fold,— 
to make up the deficit. The soundness of Mr. Hill’s opinions have been verified by 
facts, and the complete success has exceeded the limits of the wildest aspirations. 
Mr. Hill laid great stress on diminishing the labour of the Post-office officials,— 
first, by means of the uniformity of the rate of postage ; and, secondly, by stamps 
for avoiding the collecting of the postage money. Under the old system the 
cost had to be registered on the letter. It had to be ascertained whether it was 
single or double, and as the senders of inclosures were commonly adepts at con- 
cealments, it had often to be held up before a lamp; and lastly, if it had to travel 
further than a certain distance the extra rate had to be added. Now, as letters 
rarely approach the half-ounce, the clerks have very seldom indced to use the 
scale. 

The principal item of expense to the Post-office was and is the honse-to-house 
delivery. No one would have thought that the cost of conveying a letter from 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand to Barnet or to Edinburgh would have been practically 
the same, and yet such is the case, the difference not amounting to 1-9th of a 
farthing. In 1840 the Act for the Penny Postage came into operation. In the 
country districts at that time, it was a common thing to have to go four or five 
miles to the nearest post-office, and yet England was far better supplied than 
Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. In 1837 Mr. Hill suggested day mails. Before this 
letters passing through London, (say) from Liverpool to Dover, Brighton, and 
other places, were always kept waiting at St. Martin’s-le-Grand for fourteen 
hours. Within the six-mile radius the number of deliveries per diem has 
been increased to eleven; and within the twelve miles’ district there were, 
in some places, as many as six deliveries. Instead of all letters being sent 
out from St. Martin’s-le-Grand, after having been transmitted there to be 
sorted, the metropolitan area has been divided into districts, each of which 
is treated as a separate postal town, and the letters of each district are 
received and delivered within its assigned limits. Much useless labour is thus 
got rid of, and accelerated despatch acquired. The lecturer then gave various 
details, instituting a comparison between the years 1839 and 15861, in matters of 
postage and in the money-order department, alluding also to the newly esta- 
blished savings-banks. 

Of money-orders the total in 1839 was 198,000, amounting to £320,000. In 1861, 
758,000, amounting to £14,616,000. The number of letters in 1839 was 
76 millions; in 1861 it had swollen to the stupendous number of 593 millions! 
The average number of letters to each person in 1839 was, in England, 4; in 
Ireland, 1; in Scotland, 3. In 1861, in England, 24; in Ireland, 9; in Scot- 








land, 19; giving a general average of 20 to each individual: thug th 


social advantage of the change. The weight of letters carried jn Te the 


758 tons. In 1861 it was 4,300 tons. The average daily mil Was 
not exceed 54,000 miles. In 1861 it had risen to 149,000 miles, or wet di 
the circumference of the globe. The officers employed in 1839 were abou: time, 
In 1861 they were 25,473; in addition to which there was a heres a 
others engaged for a portion of time. The ross revenue jn 1838 of 
£2,350,000. In 1861 it was upwards of 3} millions, and the million Was 
half of net revenue of 1837, when Mr. Hill published his plan, stoog and . 
Such are some of the results of the Penny Postage. With co ee 
increasing, whether we be in peace or at war, each revolving year add, ten 
measure of success ; and however rapid these strides, and the spread of the 

system throughout the civilized world, the Post-office no longer ‘aed 
as perfect, and suggestions for improvement are welcomed, not, as of old, frownei 
away. Success is now sought for only by deserving it. Owned 


Royal Society, 10th April. General Sabine, President, in the chair. — 
Bakerian lecture was delivered by Mr. Warren de la Rue, “ On the Solar Eline 
of 1860.” The successful labours of Mr. De la Rue on that important occas; 
have already been prominently noticed by us in our report of the Astronomes 
Royal’s lecture at the British Association meeting last year, as well ag op other 
occasions. On this evening, Mr. De la Rue, by the assistance of Dr, T 
and the electric light, reproduced those exhibitions of his photographs Which 
then excited so much admiration, adding to them some others of addi; 
interest. The chief value of the lecture consisted in the presentation, for the 
first time to the public, of the details and results worked out from the photo, 
graphic views taken during the eclipse, and which have only just been completed 

The various subjects of the lecture, the apparatus used on the occasion of th. 
eclipse, and the methods and means employed of reducing the observations to 
practical results, were admirably described and illustrated by diagrams and 
working models. In the discussion which followed the Astronomer 
eulogized the forethought of Mr. De la Rue in the adaptation of clockwork to i 
instruments to follow the motion of the sun, the only means which, combined 
with photography, could ever on future occasions lead to any further scientig, 
advance. 

A gentleman present who was colour-blind described the appearances of the 
red flames to his own vision. To him they were perfectly white—their hue being 
of that peculiar reddish tint which colour-blind persons have not the capability 
of seeing. 


Zoological Society of London, Tuesday, 8th April. Dr. J. E. Gray, Y, P,, 
in the chair.—Mr. A. Newton, F.Z.5., exhibited a variety of the common green. 
finch (Fringilla chloris), upon which he was of opinion that the Fringilla incert; 
of Risso (an alleged species, which had caused much perplexity to naturalists) 
had been founded. 

The secretary announced the acquisition by the Society for their mens. 
gerie of a pair of living Paradise birds (Paradisea papuana). 

Mr. J. Y. Johnson communicated some observations on a specimen of Alepi. 
saurus ferow recently obtained at Madeira, in which he upheld Dr. Giinther's 
views as to the correct place of this singular fish being with the Siluroids. 

Mr. A Murray pointed out the characters of a new crocodile from the old 
Calabar River, W. Africa, for which he proposed the name Crocodilus frontatus, 
as indicative of the large size of the forehead in this species. 

Mr. Gould exhibited and pointed out the characters of the following new 
species of birds from his own collection :—Anser serrirostris from China, Prion 
magnirostris from the South Pacific, Tregilus himalayanus from the Himalayas, 
Heliothria longirostris and Aphantochoroa hyposticta from Ecuador. 

Dr. Cobbold made some remarks on the skull of Lepidosiren annectens, witha 
view to the more correct determination of the true nature of the different cranial 
elements in this singular vertebrate. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay. 
GEOGRAPHICAL—Burlington House, at 8} p.m. 1. ‘ On the Fiji Islands, their Commerc 
Resources, &c.”’ By M. Bensusan. 2. ‘ Report on the late Government Mission to the Fi 
Islands.” By Dr. B. Seemann. 4 
MEDICAL—32a, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} p.m. ‘On some Cases of Typhus 
Fever.” By Dr. Habershon. 





TuEsDayY. 

ETHNOLOGICAL—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, at 8 P.M, ‘On Buddhism.” 5y 
Professor J. G. Tagore. ’ 
CIVIL ENGINEERS—-25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 P.M. Continued Discus 

sion ‘‘ On Railway Accidents.” ; iwi 
STATISTICAL—12, St. James’s-square at 8 p.m. ‘‘ On Agricultural Labourers in Scotland s0 
Ireland.” By F. Purday. 


WEDNBEsDayY. ; 
GEOLOGICAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. 1. On some New and Large Labsrinthois 
Reptiles from the Edinburgh Coal-field.” By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 2. A PGS 
ning-out of the Eocene Strata of the London Basin to the West.” By W. Whita Esq a 
3. “On a Fresh-water Deposit beneath the Drift near Ulverston.” By J. Bolton, 54: 
THURSDAY. 
CHEMICAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.m. have, Pres 


LINN #ZAN—Burlington House, at 8 p.w. 1. On Monodora.” By George ey Tho 
dent. 2. ‘On Lieut. Beddome’s Plants from the East-Indian Peninsula. Br 
Thomson, M.D., F.R.S. 3. ‘‘On the Structure of the Mantle in Testacella,’ ¥) 
Reeve, F.L.S. 
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jes ihe following have appeared amongst the 
# MEN OF Mark :"— 

VOL. I. 1860. No. Page. 

Rothschild ..... - Sept. 15... 11... 90 

IL Bort Lyndhurst duvcosene Sept. 22 ... 123 ... 273 

[il. Lord Brougham ......... Sept. 29 ... 13 ... 207 

Iv. Lord Campbell ......... Oct. oe ee 

v. Faraday Ce Oct. a 

VI. Disraeli ....00-.--c0-eesce0 Oct. 20 ... 16 ... 369 

"William Brown ......... Oct. 27 ... 17 ... 382 

vit. { Ditto, se Nov. 3... 18... 416 

. illiam Cubitt ......... Nov. on ees 0 

ve. jy Mazzini ......... Nov. 17 ... 20 .. 465 

* Walter Coulson, Q.C. Dec. 6 ee ae 

XL. Sir BE. B. Lytton......... Dec. 8 ... 23... 541 

XII. Earl of Aberdeen ...... Be: Rina Da 

Xiil. J. A. Roebuck, M.P. Dee. 29 ... 26 ... 618 
VOL. II. 1861. 

ke of Argyle ......... Jan. 12... 28... 36 

4 sir Hugh Cairns......... Jan. 19 ... 20... 57 


XVI. Earl of Ellenborough Jan. 26 ... 30 ... 87 


y t.Hon. J. E. Denison Feb. 9 ... 32 ... 143 

Pu Mi. George Moore...... March 23 ... 38 ... 329 
VOL. III. 

Sir J. 8. Pakington ... July 27 ... 56 ... 104 

= Earl of hheliesbury wht Bh. .« G@ «a SS 


ax Count Rechberg......... on we. @ .. 


William Henry Seward Oct. 26 ... 69 ... 518 
it CountdeMontalembert Nov. 16 ... 72 ... 629 
xxIV. M. De Schmerling ...... ne. 8 .w« B wu @ 
VOL. IV. 1862. 
V. Mr. W. Fairbairn’...... om § 4 w Dw 
NE Verdi .........:ssseesserseees a Sl a SE a ee 
XXVII. Pope Pius the Ninth... Feb. 8 ... 84 ... 131 
XXVIII. Ditto (Concluded) ...... Feb. 16 ... 86 :.. 157 
XXIX. John Everett Millais.. Feb. 22 ... 86 ... 183 
XXX. SirR. Peel, Bart.,M.P.March 1 ... 87 ... 208 
XXXI. Urbano Rattazzi ...... March 8 ... 88 ... 284 
XXXIL Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart. March15 ... 89 ... 261 
XXXII. Sir C. Wood, Bart. ...March22 ... 90 ... 283 


XXX(V. Rt.Hon.S.H.Walpole.March 29 .., 91 ... 305 
XYXXV. Rt.Hn.LordChelmsfordApril 5 .,. 92 ... 327 























The LONDON REVIEW is now Published on 
SATURDAY Morning, in time for the early trains, 
and not on Friday, as hitherto. Copies of the 
LONDON REVIEW may be obtained in the Country 
through any Bookseller or News-agent on the day f 
publication. 

Advertisements are received up to TWELVE 
o'clock on FRIDAY. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR UNSTAMPED COPIES. 


QUARTERLY... 6s. 6d. 
ea oe | 
YEARLY alt : ox He 


Stamped Copies, to go free by Post, are charged 
One Penny per Copy extra. 


Orders for “Tuk Lonpon Review AND WEEKLY 
. . ” ° y 
JovraL” received by all Booksellers and News- 


agents; or at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, 
Strand. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable at the 
Charing-cross Office, to W. Lirtie, Manager. 


A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of 
Beven Postage Stamps. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


; pee in 
(RY STAL PALACE. — ARRANGEMENTS 
fe OR THE WEEK ending SATURDAY, APRIL 19th. 
v ater Soest ZRIDAY, open at Nine ; other days 
daily, commencing at ina : and Great Organ Performances 
THURSDAY —Sixth Lecture, by Dr. Kinkel, on the Collec- 


hons of Anci - . ; ; 
Lecture Theatre, the Palace. Subject, Greek Art. In 

1D FRIDAY.—Sacrea ate 
Mr, Weiss, and nia eed, Concert. Mr. SIMS REEVES, 


arses Rudersdorff. Solo Trumpet, Mr. 
t 


roel AY, f Hyacinths, Tulips, Primulas, and other flowers, 
SATUR; ye al Fountain Basin, and on the terraces. 
the a Concert at Three o’ clock. 

: 10D, at . 

ig Children half price ee eerow™ s other days, One Shil- 
SUNDAY, 

Ucket, 


ee, 


RYSTAL Pato 
Su ytl PALACE.—GOOD FRIDAY— 
Mr. WEIgs and SONCERT in which Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
THOMAS HARP ladame KUDERSDORFF will appear. Mr. 
‘ omfort ye = Solo Trumpet. Mr. Reeves will sing 
The Enemy ‘said people,” “Lord, remember David,” on 

a ‘ 

tad on hen be performances by the Band of the Company 
Open from Nin, eatival Organ at intervals. “ty 
bildpen “ine till dark. Admission ONE SHILLING; 
ve and Schools half-price. 


— twel 
a. 
as required from London Bridge, 


—Open at 1°30. Shareholders gratuitously, by 











: a8 Olten 
“mia, ° 
In oe? and intermediate stations, 


hits ¢” °YeDing the Palace will be li 


for Visitors ighted, to afford opportu- 


vrs leaving as they feel disposed. 
C®¥stat Pats ceo 
J not PALACE—EASTER 
LONDI will ; 3.—GREAT ATTRACTION, 


ies of hi make is Cataract A js ' 
‘Ss Wonderful Low Rope Pe - ene alggay give also 
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bur 


APRIL 2ist, Mr. Sothern will re 


for the 102nd time. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 

NOTICE.—During Next Week, Passion Week, this 
Theatre will be CLOSED, but for no other reason than the 
necessity for cleansing and repairing the house previous to the 
opening of the National Exhibition. On EASTER MONDAY, 
at his extraordinary per- 
formance ot Lord Dundreary in OUR AMERICAN COUSIN, 
After which, the renowned Spanish 
Dancer, Perea Nena, will appear; with other Entertainments. 





OPERATIC SELECTIONS by MISS 


VERNON 


RIGBY, 
THE 


PARKINSON, 
MEXICAN 


WONDERS, 


Director, Mr. THOMAS BARTLEMAN, 


OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE— 
POSITIVELY THE LAST FIFTEEN NIGHTS OF 

THE WONDROUS LEOTARD, who will perform EVERY 
EVENING DURING THE WEEK (Friday excepted). The 
286th, 287th, 288th, 299th, and 290th representations! GRAND 
REBECCA ISAACS, 
MISS F. THIRLWALL, and MISS McGREGOR, Messrs. 
BARTLEMAN, Ac. 
STEVE ETHAIR, the 
GORILLA, the INFANT K(ENIG, Mrs. BRIAN, and Messrs. 
WIELAND, CRITCHFIELD, and TEMPLETON. Musical 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


THE LAS’ 
of the WONDROUS LEOTARD :— 


Wednesday, the lfith instant. 

Saturday, thel9h ,, 

Wednesday, the 23rd __s,, 

Saturday, the26th ,, and 

Wednesday, the 30th _,, 
being the 300th representation, and POSITIVELY THE LAST 
MORNING PERFORMANCE, Commence at 2. Carriages 
at 4. Box-office open from 11 to 5. Early application for 
Seats is absolutely necessary. No Charge for Booking. 





THE GALLERY IS CLOSED DURLNG THIS (PASSION) 
WEEK. 
NY & MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
MR. JOUN PARRY, will appear, MONDAY, 
APRIL 2ist, in their New Entertainment, THE FAMILY 
LEGEND, Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regent-street, 








Po TECHNIC.—ON MONDAY 

EVENING, at half-past 7, the Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A., 
Vice-President of the Institution, will deliver the concluding 
Lecture of the Second Monday Evening Course to the Industrial 
Classes. Concert by thecelebrated BROUSIL Family, every 
evening at } past 8, and on Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day mornings at 3. The Merrimac, the Monitor, the Warrior, 
and La Gloire. Splendid Series of Dissolving Views, illus- 
trating the ‘Tron Walls of Old England.’’ Lecture by Pro- 
fessor J. H, Pepper, on ‘*The Late Appalling Accidents in 
Coal Mines,” also on Elementary Astronomy, and Spectrum 
Analysis. Great preparations are being made for the Easter 
Holidays. Open 12 to Sand 7 to 10, 





RENCH GALLERY, 120, PALL MALL. 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PIC- 
TURES, the contributions of artists of the French and Flemish 
Schools, will open on MONDAY, the 14th APRIL. Admis- 
sion, ls. ; Cobdinauet. 6d, 





| OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 
PARK. 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS OF PLANTS, 
AND FRUIT, 
Wednesdays, May 28th, June 18th, and July 9th. 
AMERICAN PLANTS, Monday, June 9th. 
Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens only, by Vouchers 
from Fellows or Members of the Society, price, on or before 
Saturday, May 17th, 4s.; after that day, 5s.; or on the days 
of exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. 
SPRING EXHIBITIONS every Wednesday to May 7th, 
at Two o'clock. 





FLOWERS, 





Inpia Orrice, 20th March, 1862. 
§ tne SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA 
in Council hereby GIVES NOTICK, 

That the present RATE of INTEREST (£4. 10s.) Four 
Pounds Ten Shillings per cent. per annum, on East-India Bonds, 
will CEASE and determine ou the 3lst day of MARCH, 1863, 
That from and after the 3lst day of MARCH, 1863, such 
Bonds will carry Interest at the rate of (£4) Four Pounds per 

cent. per annum, 

That Holders of Bonds will be allowed to bring them in 
to be* marked for continuation at the said Interest of (£4) 
Four Pounds per cent. per annum until the 30th day of 
SEPTEMBER, 1862; and that such Bonds as shall not be 
marked for continuation as aforesaid on or before the 30th day 
of SEPTEMBER, 1862, shall be liable to be paid off on the 
said 3ist day of MARCH, 1863, on which day all Interest will 
cease, THOMAS GEORGE BARING, 











4, DUCATION.—An English Lady, returning 

_4 at Easter to spend some time in the North of Ger- 
many with a friend who receives alimited number of Boarders, 
would be happy to TAKE CHARGE of any YOUNG LADIES 
whose parents may be glad of a suitable escort for their 
daughters and of a recommendation to an establishment pos- 
sessing peculiar advantages. 

Apply, by letter, for prospectuses and further particulars, to 
C. H., Post-office, * ed sin sy Dorsetshire. 











A PPLICATIONS addressed to X. Y. Z., care 
of Messrs. HANBURYS & LLOYDS, Bankers, Lom- 
bard-street, London, E.C., from respectable persons desirous 
of representing a First Class Fire and Life Insurance Company, 
will receive prompt attention. 
— Agencies granted to Solicitors and others where 
desired. 


WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000, The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
IMMEDIATE AND DEFERRED ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS. 
New Premium Income for the year 1561, £9,173. 12s. 
Policies granted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium. 
Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premium system for five years. 
Forms on application to the Orricz, 355, Strand, London, 





RoevaAz ALHAMBRA PALACE— 


The Proprietor has the honour to announce the dates of 
FIVE GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCES 








NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon. Faancts Scort, Chairman. 
Cuartes Berwick Curtis, Esq., Depaty-Chairman. 


SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED BY 
THIS COMPANY. 
This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital 
held in Shares by a numerous and weaiy Proprie , thus 
saheoting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual 
ces, 
There have been three Divisions of Profits, the Bonuses 


averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured 
from the commencement of the Company. 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added, Payable at Death. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. £6,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


To assure £100 payable at death, a person aged 21 pays 
£2. 2s. 4d. per annum; but as the profits have aveta ed nearly 
2 per cent. per annum, the additions, in many cases, have been 
almost as much as the premiums paid. 

Loans granted on approved real or personal security. 

Invalid Lives.— Parties not in a sound state of health may be 
insured at equitable rates. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

The Funds or Property of the Company as at Ist January, 
1861, amounted to £730,665. 7s. 10d., invested in Government 
and other approved securities. 

Prospectuses and every information afforded on applica- 
tion to E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





[AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
EstaBlisugp 1823. 





The invested Assets of this Society exceed FIVE MILLIONS 
STERLING; its Annual Income is FOUR HUNDRED AND 
NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Up to 3ist December, 1861, the Society had paid in Claims 
upon death :— 


SRM Cs cdi banscasccndneancdsasasiaces £4,329,378 
DORR COO > icnititctreassscisdidcsansectnce 1,115,208 
TONE sncistsiesdecsrts £5,444,676 


The Profits are divided every fifth year. All participatin 
Policies effected during the present year will, if in force beyon 
3ist December, 1864, share in the Profits to be divided up to 
that date. 

At the Divisions of Profits hitherto made, Reversionary 
Bonuses exceeding THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS have 
been added to the several Policies. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and Statements of Ac- 
counts, may be had on application to the Actuary, at the 
Ollice, Fleet-street, London, 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 
Actuary. 


— 


February, 1962. 








SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart, 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Directors. 


Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 

Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D, 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 

John Gardiner, Esq. 

J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 

Charles Osborne, Esq. 


BaNKERS. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845. 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 


The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid. 


No charges are made beyond the premium. 

Medical Fees are paid by the Olfice, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously, 


ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on  Sapee 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, 80 as to meet the demands whic 
education or sett!ement in life may create. By the payment of 
a slightly increased rate, the premiums ere returned in the 
event of previous death, 


Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents. 


EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 


“‘The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited # continu. 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
to congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be foreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

‘¢ Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,269 were 
assured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619. Os. td. The 
Income of the Office on the 3lst December last had reached 
£46,562. 9s., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700. 

“The Accounts, having reference to the last three years, 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities in a 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :— 

In 1858 the Excess was £8,260 7 4 
1859 °° ” 12,086 9 11 
1860 55 9» 18,657 0 6 


«* It will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
Company during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
factory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,154. 14s, 
6d. for claims consequent on the Death of Members. 

‘‘ Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Proprietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 
of Parliament, conferring additional powers on the Company, 

** As the close of the present year will bring us to the period 

rescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
eclaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
co-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 
or interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the 
resent the most successful year of the Company's existence, 
in order that, individually and collectively, all imterests may be 


advanced,” 
HENRY D, DAVENPORT, Secretary. 
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NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1960...... £24,300 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


NITY FIRE INSURANCEASSOCIATION 
Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1990...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1943. 


HEAD OFFICE, 4, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


Extracts from the Report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1861, 
and presented at the Annual Meeting, held March 3, 1862 :— 

During the year 1861, 1,532 Proposals were submitted to 
the Directors for the Assurance of £513,040; of this number, 
1,115 were completed, and Policies issued for the sum of £361,960; 
yielding in Annual Premiums £12,868. 3s. 11d., and 201 stood 
over for completion at the end of the year; the remainder 
were either declined or withdrawn. 

It will be seen that the new income is larger than in any 
previous year of the Society's existence. 

The Statement of Accounts was read, which indicated the 
following gratifying results :— 

The Society's Income is now £100,990. 8s. 2d. 

The Accumulated Fund is £414,231. 5s. 9d. 

Being increased during the year by the addition of 
£53,701. 2s. Od. 

The following Table, in continuation of that presented in the 
last Annual yoy will best illustrate the progress of the 
Society during the last six years :— 




















No. of 

New Sums Annual Total Accumula- 
Year. Policies} Assured | Premiums | tions from all 

Issued.| thereby. | therefrom. sources. 
| 2:4) £ od 
1956 .......... 603 | 294,451 | 6.59718 3 202,110 7 2 
ee 572 221,122 7,735 9 5& 238,055 1 7 
SD écidbenad 653 235,350 | 8,582 0 9 274,797 15 4 
SE nanotnied 812 294,495 10,172 19 @ 309,44 5 32 
ME abeccstes | 902 336,290 11,312 15 9 360,530 3 0O 
BE. ctauscinial ' 1,115 361,960 (12,868 311 414,231 5 9 





Applications for assurance may be addressed to any of the 


Agents of the Society, or to 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, 8ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 





EstaBLisukD 1824.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


BONUS MEETING, 1862. 
The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 2nd January 
last, for the declaration of the Srventnu Bonvs, showed, 
In Evidence of the Progress of the Society, 
that during the quinquennial period which terminated on the 
30th June, 1861, 

NEW ASSURANCES for a total sum of £1,486,370 had 
been effected, being an increase of £62,215 on those of the pre- 
vious five years; that 

THE INCOME had increased from £166,800 to £195,400 
per annum; that 

THE ASSURANCE FUND had risen from £1,154,276 to 
£1,422,191; andthat a 

REVERSIONARY ADDITION to the Policies of £275,077 
was then made, as against £232,479 at the prior division, 

In Illustration of the Results of the Division, 
that the Reversionary Addition above named averaged 48 per 
cent., or varied with the different ages from 33 to 89 per cent. 
on the Premiums paid in the five years; and that the 


CASH BONUS averaged 28 per cent. on the like Premiums, 
being amongst the largest ever declared by any office. 

The Report explained at length the nature of the invest- 
ments, and the bases of the calculations, the results of which, 
as above shown, are eminently favourable. 


Tun FoLLowinG aRE AMONG THE DisTINCTIVE FeaTURES OF 
THE Socigty :— 

Crerpir Systew.—On Policies for the whole of life, one-half 
of the Annual Premiums during the first five years may remain 
on credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be 
paid off at any time. 

Po.icizs ror Terms or Years may be effected at rates 
peculiarly favourable to Assurers. 

Invatip Lives may be assured at Premiums proportioned 
to the incressed risk. 

Prompt SerriemeENt oF Ciaims.—Claims paid thirty days 
after proofof death, 

Tur Accounts anp Bavance SHerts are at all times open 
to the inspection of the Assured, or of persons proposing to 
assure. 


Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, the Report above-men- 
tioned, and a detailed account of the Proceedings of the Bonus 
Meeting, can be obtained from any of the Society's Agents, or 
of GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

13, St. James’s-square, London, 8.W. 


Tux Next Diviston oF Prorirs will take place in January, 
1867, and persons who effect New Policies before the end of 
June next, will be entitled, at that division, to one year’s addi- 
tional share of profits over later Assurers. 

A CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore Provide against them. 
The RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 
£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. . 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. — 

The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
Insurance Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
Stations. 

EmrowsrED By Srxciat Act oF PaktrameEnt, 1849. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 








64, Cornhill, E.C. 





HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
At the Thirty-eighth Quarterly General Meeting, ve 
par mang | attended, at the Ofhace 33, Norfolk-street, ae 
] on, W.C., on Tuesday, April 8th, 1862, Viscount Ranel 
in the Chair, the noble Chairman, having read the Quarterly 
Report of the Executive Committee, the following resolutions 
were passed unanimously :-— 

Moved by Viscount Ranelagh, seconded by Colonel Knox, 
M.P.,—That the report be received and adopted. 

Moved by C. E. Lewis, Esq., seconded by R. N. Fowler, 
Esq.,—That the thanks of the Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee be given to Viscount Ranelagh, Chairman, Colonel 
Knox, M.P., Vice-Chairman, and other Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee for their continued successful conduct of the 
Society's affairs. 

That the sum required to make up the remuneration of the 
Directors to £1,000 per annum, being the fees resigned by 
them for the year 1859, be now placed at their disposal, and 
that for the future, until resolution to the contrary, the annual 
remuneration be fixed as usual at the sum of £1,000. 

Moved by Robert Steven, Esq., seconded by E. 8. Harding, 
—~" and resolved,—That the thanks of the meeting be given 
to Viscount Ranelagh for his able conduct in the chair. 

Moved by James Goad, Esq., seconded by William Astbury, 
Esq.,—That this meeting congratulate Mr. Gruneisen upon his 
restored health, and tender him their best thanks for the 
ability and energy with which he has conducted the duties of 


his office, 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


R?° YAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTION, 
For the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Parronsss.—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 


Paxrsiprxet.—Vice-Admiral his Grace the DUKE 
of NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G., F.R.S. 


Cuatruay.-THOMAS BARING, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., V.P. 
Dervty-Cuarnuan.,—THOS. CHAPMAN, Esq., F.R.S., V.P. 
APPEAL. 

The Committee of Management have to state that, during 
the past two years, the Institution has incurred expenses 


amounting to £20,650 on various Life-boat Establishments on 
the Coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


During the past two years the Life-boats of the National 
Life-boat Institution have been instrumental in rescuing the 
crews of the following ve:sels :— 


Schooner Ann Mitchell, oi Brig New Draper, of White- 





eae BG i kiiieittitcteDainteecicts 8 
Schooner Jane Roper, of Schooner William, of Liver- 
SOINONIED | sccsncabastenccvace 6 ge RNA ENE eae 5 
Brig Pallas, of Shields...... 3 | Lugger Nimrod, of Castle- 
Ship Ann Mitchell, of Glas- ge Eee 3 
IE: i sictakcvteesaccn Dita neartel 9 | Brig Providence, of Shields 8 
Smack John Bull, of Yar- Schooner Village Maid, of 
ere Dy I. sks stonsostesasies 4 
Schooner Catherine, of Brig Mayflower, of New- 


PITS scestctasnctesssaniseens fe RC 8 
Barque Niagara, of Shields 11 | Barque Guyana, of Glasgow 19 
A Barge, of Teignmouth ... 2 | Brig Roman Empress, of 





Brig George and James, of | ee eereee 10 
London .......... ssaimmennbide 8| Brig San Spiridione, of 
Brig Zephyr, of Whitby ... 6| Galixide........................ 2 
Coble Honour, of Culler- Ship Danube, of Belfast ... 17 
nT ne 3 | Schooner Voador du Vouga, 
Schooner Eliza, of North i as 8 
SUE hiikscacetnsecechetsunces 7 French Brig La Jeune 
Barque Oberon, of Liver- | _ Marie Thérese............... 6 
GUE. cesessccceconsscengnncnuens 15, Barque Perseverance, of 
Brigantine Nancy,ofTeign- | Scarborough ............... 5 
PEE kasi ee 9 Schooner Elizabeth, of 
Smack Wonder, of Teign- BrIGROWRLE? ....<06<0scccceces 4 
INNER. shtietannxiastnnaedneris 2|Schooner Hortensia, of 


Brig Scotia, of Sunderland 6| Hanover ..................... 4 

Sloop Three Brothers, of | Schooner Oregon, of Stone- 
SEN ciacnduhovsinacceussocsennl DT TI sce teneststnanpsersantnxes 4 

Sloop Charlotte, of Wood- | Brig St. Michael, of Marans 8 


a ae eee 5 Spanish Barque, Primera 
Brig Ann, of Blyth ......... 8| de Torreviega (saved 
Sloop Hope, of Dublin...... 3/ vessel and one of the 
Schooner Druid, of Aber- i... ere (ee Saintaathnets 1 

FORMED 2. rccc.rccvsrescosseesse 5 | Schooner Hurrell, of Pen- 
Barque Vermont, of Halifax, zance (saved vessel and 

f See eee 16 | a ee 4 
Schooner William Keith,of | Brig Anne, of Plymouth 

CPITUGE  oipisigsinesssiise 2; (saved vessel and crew)... 8 


Brig Flying Fish,of Whitby 5 | Schooner Betsy, of Peter- 
Smack Elizabeth Ann, of head (saved vessel and 
Lyme Regis ...............00 LF eee 6 
Steam Dredge,of Newhaven 9% | Barque Frederick,of Dublin 1 
Schooner Admiral Hood, of | Schooner Fly, of Whitby 


OEE caisciiciccsvennsecss 6 (saved vessel and crew) 4 
Schooner Susan and Isabella, | Smack Adventure, of Har- 
GE TOURED. cecccassscesesscons T= eee 10 
Schooner Rose, of Lynn ... 3) Pilot cutter Whim, of 
Brig Prodroma, of Stockton 11 ITE siiccucacuteineananes 7 
Brig Eliza, of Middles- | Barque Undaunted, of 
DOPOUMM........00000.--++ Ssaeas Ae ee 1l 
Brigantine Freia,of Konigs- | Wrecked boat on Black- 
MIN 5 ci vesctiscnsawiniaianass 6 water bank, on the Irish 
Brigantine Diana, of Fred- ( Coast .....0......cc.ceeeeee. 1 
FERBRBVOR 2.000.000 .00escesss . 7) Schooner Skylark, of Folke- 
Brig Gloucester, of South EEE Re SE 6 
SEE; suceket cidenacnstanetiet 7 Brig Lively, of Clay, Nor- 
Brig Lovely Nelly, of Sea- a 5 
BN ss shsjcsstnacs taamenbouaes 6 Barque Robert Watson, of 
Brigantine Nugget, of Bide- Sunderland .................. 5 
WEEN, ‘xeseincsncssaavaxeablebaies 5 Schooner Auchincruive, of 
Schooner Prospect, of Ber- Grangemouth ............... 6 
WICK oo... .ceeccccseeeeeeeeeeee 6 Schooner Friends, of Lynn 4 
Sloop Thomas and Jane, of Schooner Eliza Anne, of 
| ORR RI  S 5 
A Fishing-boat, of Whit- Barque Peace, of London 2 
IND: Seinecsvicccdibhansbapeneee 4 Lugger Saucy Lass, of 
Brig Arethusa, of Blyth ... 8 Lowestoft ..................... ll 
Schooner Dewi Wynn, of Brig Content, of Sunder- 
POPtMAGOC  .....0050000sc0000s 8 EE *deanthpisesiancdandpeaiens 
Flat Cymraes,of Beaumaris 2) Smack Ellen Owens, of 
Schooner William, of More- COPTER 2.00000... .0000ecee0s 
GOT cnceteiesscnstnsssesses . & Galliot Epimachus, of 
Smack Gipsy, of Newry .. 4! Amsterdam ................ 5 
Schooner Margaret Ann, of | —_— 
FD cccensnngustnntiverives 4) Detal, .cccosccccosesconses 493 


For these and other Lifeboat services the Institution has 
voted £1,893 as rewards to the crews of the Lifeboats. It has 
also granted rewards amounting to £515. 10s. for saving 373 
shipwrecked persons by shore-boats and other means, making 
a total of 871 persons saved from a watery grave during the 
last two years. 


The number of lives saved by the Lifeboats of the Society, 
and other means, since its formation, is upwards of 12,200; for 
which services 82 Gold Medals, 704 Silver Medals, and £15,250 





———— ——— 
in cash have been ted as rewards . 
also expended £57,200 on Lifeboat Establishnee:ttittiog bay 
The public cannot but sympathise with the y; 
now being made by the Society to save the lives & oom Cf, 
Crews. Their help was never more needed than Shipwrecks: 
time, when, through the extraordin exertions 
has made within the — few years, it hans now the 
and Twenty-one Life-boats under its One Hundrei 
maintenance of fhe 5 non. in a state of thorough effic: t for th, 
rmanent annual income is absolute] mf 
caniee is to be perpetuated. y necded, its a 
The Committee gratefully acknowl. ; Pr 
tributions :— : edge the following Con. Is be 
an aay Ee vo @NDual = ¢ BAI 
a a ee Oe deascand am 0% 
Clerk, Colonel, 8.4. .............. cs 2B showing | 
Cotton, Sir St. Vincent, Bart..." mar ate . 
Coutts and Co., Messrs., Bankers... annual 3 04 
Digby, G. W., Esq., Sherborne Castle.” om nee 
Erle, Lord Chief Justice .............0000......... on $04 
Fanshawe, Vice-Admiral Sir A., K.C.B...” gnddon 122! 8 
Harvey, Rev. G. G. and Mrs. 200... don 0.25 0 
Lambton, Messrs. W. H. & Co., Bankers .. don, 304 Showing 
Lanesborough, the Earl of .....000.0.000........ : annual ran 
Martin, Sir Henry, Bart. ................000000.... 7thd 04 
aS SE | eerie ae incite tia don nae v6 
Robartes, T. J. Agar, Esq., M.P. 7" anneal 5! 
Smith, Mrs. George, Greenwich................., annual 5 0s 
Stirling, Col. Sir Anthony, K.C.B. ‘annual 3)! COLLECT: 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions will 
ceived by the Bankers of the Iuetivution, Meee atkfayn ; 
PERCIVAL, & CO., 76, Lombard-street; Messrs, Cora: ALL VEG! 
& CO., 69, Strand; Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR toe 
16, St. James’s-street, London; by all the Bankers =, COLLECT! 


United Kingdom; and by the Secretary, RICHARD LE the 

Pass ys : Wis 

Esq., at the Office of the Institution, 14, John. ry, 

London, W.C. 9 ie Commetrest, Adeink, 
Payments may be made by Cheques or by P 

(crossed), to Messrs. WILLIS, PERCIVAL, & Go, 

Secretary. ete 





ee 
GREAT, NORTHERN RAILWay- 
EASTER HOLIDAYS.—DAY TICKETS issued \y 
tween the Stations where they may usually be obtained , 
Thureday, 17th of April, and intervening days, to Monin 
21st of April, will be available for return on any day up to as 
including Tuesday, 22nd of April. r 





MR 








Ou Good Friday the trains will run as on Sundays, Mr. CLa 
On Thursday, 17th of April, Excursion Trains imitati 
London (King’s-cross Station) as under ;— vere et 
Fares for ie woe: Fares f er 8 
ares fort i 
Double Journey. Double — establishment 
Cov. Car. Ist Cl. Cov. Car, In (i 
a @& @2°¢ » & ad 
Peterborough 7 0... 10 0O| Halifax ......... 10 0.0% 
Newark ......... fr ke | Ge 12 6..% 4 
Sheffield ...... 10 0... 20 O| York 10 0... 9 
Doncaster...... D Ba Be Oe ee cstrncas 80.. - ae 
Wakefield...... 10 0... 20 0} Lincoln ......... 90... 189 
eee RO One. BO 0) BOMBER icin Mt @ie 
Bradford ...... 10 0... 20 O]| Great Grimsby 11 0... 
At 9.30 a.m. for 
Stamford ...... 7 0... 14 O| Barnsley ...... 10 0..90 
Bourne ....... at Ou BO: © Huddersfield 12 6..2¢ CART 
Grantham...... 8 0... 16 Oj] Manchester ... 12 6... 210 
Nottingham... 9 0... 18 0] Liverpool ...... 12 6...2 0 
Each train returning on TUESDAY, 22nd April. C 


Further particulars given in bills, which can be obtained & 


King’s-cross and other principal Stations; or at any of & Sr 
Company’s receiving offices in London. 
Tickets may be obtained on Tuesday, 15th, and Wednesisr, 
16th April, at King’s-cross Station ; Angel-street, St. Martins 
le-Grand ; No. 32, Regent-circus ; and 264, Holborn; also a MESSRS 
‘ >. 


pn morning of the running of the train at King’s-cross Stwua MOURNING at th 
only. dnusotion | 

EXCURSION TRALNS will also run from the above stata Pies are charged, 
to LONDON, on THURSDAY, 17th April, returning on & ’ 


22nd. 
SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manage, 
King’s-cross Station, April 4, 1962. 


pA eteee COUNTIES RAILWAY- 
EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


First and Second Class RETURN TICKETS (Ordinsry ™ 
Express) taken on THURSDAY, the 17th April, and a 
vening days, will be available for the Return Journey © 
day up to and including TUESDAY, 22nd April, 1862. 

On GOOD FRIDAY, 18th April, the Trains will rus 
same as on Sundays, and, in addition, Morning Trains ig 
run between Bury asd Cambridge, in connection ™ 
down train ex London, due in Cambridge at 9# ~ 
the up train leaving Cambridge for London at 9.50 8 *. 
Morning and Evening Trains will be run on the Hadleigh 
in connection with the Main Line Trains. These # 
trains will also be run on Easter Sunday, 20th April, 19%. 

By Order, J. B. OWEN, Secrets" 


London, April 1, 1862. 
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OLLARD AND COLLARDS NF 
WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROS)™. 
STREET, BOND-STREET, where all communicatio® iis 
be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 






















a SEED in 8 Ket EP Se 
M ORTOCK'S CHIN WAREHOUSE 
250, OXFORD-STREET. China req, it) 





Breakfast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for 
consequence of the expiration of the Lease. 
250, OXFORD-STREET, near Hyde Pak __ 
vB 
P, & Sn2Ex EUS HAVE OPErss 
@ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSI 
No. 144, OXFORD STREET, 
(nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In conjunction with their City Premisety 
91 to 95, CITY ROAD. = q 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH , 4 
are respectively solicited to inspect their large on 
of first-class Furniture, at both Bae 7 oF wo 
GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PAB 
KINGDO 






















Llustrated Catalogues gratis and pot - 
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= BARR & SUGDEN, 
ey) 
_ SEED MERCHANTS AND FLORISTS, 
eked 
a 12, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
dre 
r the 
= fn the Press, and will be published in a few days (Sent Free anp Post Pain, on Appiication), Illustrated, 
e BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN, 
+ . how a Rich FLORAL DISPLAY may be maintained from APRIL to NOVEMBER, with a 
; ’ Showing 0 Descriptive Priced List of all the best Flower Seeds in cultivation. 
| § 4 
x BARR & SUGDEN’S GUIDE TO THE KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ay ing HOW, WHEN, and what things should be done to secure a regular Supply of the best Vegetables 
; : Shows ’ from January to December, with a Priced List of Select Vegetable Seeds. 
50 4 
th ALL FLOWER SEEDS SENT POST PAID. 
515 6 
ee COLLECTIONS OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ANNUAL FLOWER SEEDS, _mlapted for any 
204 ; Style of Gardening, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6Gd., and 21s. 
~4 " iLL VEG ETABLE SEEDS amounting to 21s., sent carriage paid, to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. 
wey “)LLECTIONS OF THE BEST VEGETABLE SEEDS, suitable for Small, Medium, and Large 
in the Sized Gardens, 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 21s., 30s., 42s., 50s., and 63s. 
EWIs 
Adelphi, 
2 onden BARR & SUGDEN, SEED MERCHANTS, 
OF to the 
12, KING-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
AY.- = 
J 
a0 MR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 
Monday, 
Up to and 
Mr. Cuaupet, Photographer to the Queen, cautions the public that some shops are selling spurious 
will en imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Although the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfeit 
productions are capable of deceiving persons who do not examine the photographs attentively. To prevent 
this deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from his 
og for the establishment are stamped with his name on the back. 
le Journer, 
ur lat 107, REGENT STREET, 
. & 
: “mt TuReE Doors From Vico STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 
0...00 , 
pe 
rg GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
Tus 


10 


1 f 
wad 


April. 


CELEBRATED 


TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


oe CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 








* GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 

» obtamed & 

eay 

Weis, FAMILY MOURNING. 

St. Martin 

yorn ; so ot MESSRS. JAY res ottully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 

-cross Stauat MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in furope. Mourning Costume of every 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. The most Reasonable 

above a“ Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, 

ieee LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

ae Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 

age, JAY’S. 

LWAI- — 

Ondinsrr wl Alopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indies, 

4 wow and the British Colonies. 

ourney 0 


sl EASTON’S PATENT BOILER 


FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 


INCRUSTATION IN STEAM BOILERS, 


LAND AND MARINE. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


FLUID, 


Pp. S. EASTON AND G. SPRINGFIELD, 


37, 38, & 39, WAPPING WALL, LONDON, E. 





we - 
Gale aod Be : 


or 








| OPE- eeeburch. 
ve PEE ts 330, § 


were and chymists, 



















‘ MORE MEDICINE.—We find DU 


FOOD the safest remedy for chronic consti- 


m, indigestio (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhcea, all 











peteness 
ma, bronchi 
RS » scrofula, atrophy. — Andrew Ure, M.D., 

r. Shorland, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rud. 
mes its cost in other remedies, In tins, 


wer. Te sence) ae 
ls. lid. ; 








» London; Fortnum & Mason; and at 61, 
5 Cheapside ; No. 63 and 150, Oxford. 
5, Charing-cross ; 54, Baker-street ; and 


PT 
°GH LOZENGES 
‘~Testimonials 






lis. 


heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, 
try, nervous, bilious, and liver dis- 


121b., 22s.—Barry Du Barry & Co., | throughout the world. 





BROWNE'S CHLORODYN 
y recommended by the 


accompany each bottle. 


eutical Chemis:, | street, Bloomsbury, London, 





have been induced to vend imitations. 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government | 
stamp, with the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” | respectable Chemists and Druggists. 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, an 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as a mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. It is prepared, in a state of perfect purity and 
uniform strength, only by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New 
Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists | 


universally accepted by 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
i chymists, MATISM, &c. are Sey relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
. a — : - - In consequence of the extra- 
S, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several Ungvineipio’ parties 
ON are effectually cured by KEATING'S | 

» Which are dail 
" from the most eminent of whom con- 
any most effectual, safe, speedy, and may 
ro Sold et, and = Decider of the Lungs, 
. oxes, ls. -» Tins, 2s. 4 j 
ech. Trowas Knasrte, > , Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
yard, London, Retail by all Druggists, 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
Price in bottles, 2s, 9d, and 4s, 6d., carriage free, 





| 





GLEN FIELD PATENT stg used in 
) be the Ieee’ Starck she ever area Sold bye all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


IDDELL'S PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories, 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water, 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of sbout 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitade.” 








CHOICE PORT OF 1858 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 


EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 


quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
the general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
arrive when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
its present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
it at 36s., 42s., and 48s. per dozen. 
Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per dos, 





Superior Claret ..........+. 36s. 428. 488. 603.728. ,, 
Good Dinner Sherry ..........0c.00e0eeeeee 246. 308. 55 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

herry PPITITITITITIIT ITT 368. 42s. 48s, ” 


Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 488.608. ,, 
Hock and Moselle .., 30s. 36s, 48s. 60s. to 129s. ,, 
Sparkling dittO ...........ccceceeeeeees 60s. 663.788, 4, 
Sparkling ane .-. 428. 48s. 60s. 663.788. ,, 
Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
Frontignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines, 
Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 
On receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 
= : — List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 
iately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 








Pp’ RRS LIFE PILLS will keep people in 
vigorous health, and make them cheerful and hearty. 
They are unrivalled for the cure of sick headache, indigestion, 
loss of appetite, impurities of the blood, disorders of the 
stomach, liver, or general derangement of the system.—Parr’s 
Life Bills may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes, 
Is. 14d., 2s. Od., and in Family Packets, 11s. each, 
Ke EATINGS PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL. 

Having frequently examined samples of PALE COD LIVER 
OLL, as imported by Mr. Tuomas Keatina, I can testify that 
it is uniformly of the best and purest quality that can be de- 
sired or obtained, possessing as it does the nutrient properties 
of that valuable medicine in the highest degree, unassociated 
at the same time with any disagreeable and irritating qualities 
resulting from the presence of decayed matter, thus making it 
an exception in respect of purity from many of the oils so 
abundantly advertised. 

EDWIN PAYNE, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
Assistant Physician to the Royal General Dispensary, &c., &c. 
September 27th, 1861, 

Sold in Half-pint Bottles, 1s. 6d.; Pints, 24. @d.; Quarts, 
43, 6d. ; or in Five-pint Bottles, 10s, 6d., Imperial Measure, at 
79, St. Paul'sChurchyard, London. 


D &. DE JON GH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Men as the 
salest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RUKUMATISM, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THB SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other kind, 








SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 


** T consider Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to 
be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a thera- 
peutic agent of great value.” 





Dr. LANKESTER, F.E.S., 


Scientifle Superintendent, South Kensington Museum, 
** T consider the Cod Liver Oil sold under Dr. De Jongh’'s 
guarantee to be preferable to any other pkind as regards 
genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 





Dr. GRANVILLE, F.BR.5., 
Author of the “‘ Spasof Germany.” 

“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time 
than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea and 
indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the 
Pale Oil,”’ 


Dr. LAWRANCE, 
Physician to U.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 
‘| invariably prescribe Dr, De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in 
yreference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommend. 
ing @ genuine article, AND NOT 4 MANUFACTURED COMPOUND 
IN WHICH THE EFFICACY OF THIS INVALUABLE MEDICINE 15 


| DESTROYED.” 





Dre. De Joneu’s Licut-Buowys Cop Liver O11 is sold 
only in Impgetat Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4. Od.; 


Never purchase Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 


ture, WITHOUT WHICH WONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 


BOLE CONSIGNEERS: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co.,77, Strand, London, W.O, 


Cav7tion,— Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 
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ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY. PIECES.— Buyers of the above are 

before deciding, to WILLIAM 8. B N’ 
sHOW.- MS. Theycontain such an assortment of F 


no , beauty of design, or exquisi 
Bright with ormolu ornameuts, 3/. 15s. to 331. 10s.; 
Bronzed F , with standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 
Si. 3e. to 111.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
Si. 3s. to 181.; Chimney-pieces, from 1/. 8s. to 100/.; Fire. 
irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


Lb tt ig BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the = newest, and most varied ever submitted to 


the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
hove tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ............... 12s. 6d. to£20 Os. each. 
Shower Baths, from............ 8s. Od. to £6 Os. each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. to £8 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
eS 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


ISH COVERS AND HOT WATER 


DISHES in every material, in great variety, and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns are on show, at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S. Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the set of 
six; block tin, 12s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set; Britannia metal, 
with or without silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s, the set 
of five; decneabiedl, £9 to £21 the set of four; block tin 
hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia 
metal, 22s. to 77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had tis, and free by t. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his illimi Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles,Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 


yf dp SAFETY SHUTTERS FOR 

PRIVATE HOUSES, defying the burglar to open them, 
at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 

The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to being one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 
sequently less liable to get out of order. the complicated 
gearing apparatus is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to hecome deranged. 

** We are di d to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.” 

Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials. 

CLARK & Co., ENGINEERS, 


15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London. 


RIFFIN ANTIQUARIAN, a pure, choice, 
and first-class DRAWING PAPER, of Whatman’s 
manufacture. A new batch of 1860 make, is now in fine con- 
dition, and ready for delivery. Large Sheets, 52 in. by 31 in.,7s. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London; 
and all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


HE NADIRA MAZURKA. 
By Ciement Gopsoy, Esq. 
Price 3s. 
Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street, W. 











N ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CO., Her 
Majesty's Music Publishers (of New Burlington-street, 
and 4, Hanover-square, London, W.), have recently issued a 
neatly done-up CATALOGUE of several thousand PIANO- 
FORTE WORKS, together with a select Catalogue of Vocal 
Pieces, augmented by an Addendum which has just appeared, 
containing the latest new publications. These are furnished 
ratis and post-free, on application by letter or otherwise. 
he Catalogue of these enterprising publishers, in addition to a 
supply for the elegant requirements of the drawing-room, 
contains notice of such Works as Hamilton’s Modern Instruc- 
tions for the Pianoforte, now in the 330th edition, 4s.; his 
Instructions for Singing, in the 20th edition, 5s.; Hamilton's 
celebrated Dictionary, in the 66th edition, 1s.; and Clarke's 
equally famous Catechism, in the 70th edition, 1s. 
HE CHEAP HAND-BOOKS FOR THE 
ORATORIOS, &¢.—The originators of the TWO SHIL- 
LING HAND-BOOKS were Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & Co., 
who, in order to provide the public with an arrangement worthy 
of the immortal works themselves, and at a price accessible to 
the art-awakened million, published their celebrated folio edi- 
tions by John Bishop, in the form of octavo, and at the price of 
2s. each. These editions are unrivalled.—Apply for lists and 
specimen pages (of 21 Oratorios, &c., already issued) to Ropert 
ocxs & Co., New Burlington-street, and No. 4, Hanover- 
square, W., Publishers to the Queen. 








Just published, 5th Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post 32 


Stamps, 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN: 
a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
by cases. By Tuomas Hust, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. ‘‘ This admirable, we might almost say 
indispensable, little work, comes to us in its fifth edition, en- 
riched with an excellent and most temperate chapter on the 
Turkish Bath.’’— Medical Critic. 


London * T, Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 














MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO”S NEW PUBLICATIONs 


Immediately, in 1 vol., price 10s., f 


PILGRIMS O 


F FASHION. 


A TALE OF BOTH HEMISPHERES. BY K. C. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTy 


A NEW EDITION OF CHARLES READE’S FAMOUS STORY, 


A JOUR! 
Merchants anc 
throughout the 
the Important 





‘In 3 vols., handsomely bound in maroon cloth, price 15s. {Articles of @ 
Orders for the above Works received by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom, Opinion on Pol 
Recently published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., . 
FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER Wop]) POUR NAVAL 
’ 
WITH NARRATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. See, 
ae. 
BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. Daily Teleg 
Morni ta 
From the Tenth American Edition, with Emendations and Additions by the Author, Morning He 
obb e 
London: TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. IMPORTANT E 
Times. 





THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 


Now publishing, in alternate months, price 6s. cloth, 
A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF 


Vol. I. already published, Vol. II. will appear on April 12. 
(To be completed in Seven Volumes.) 


“ There is little chance of his name being forgotten, since he has stamped many a ‘ household worl’ Lt 
the minds of his countrymen, which will be transmitted to future generations. . . . 
deal of matter contained in this (Vol. I.) volume, and its variety is infinite ; of its quality we trast numenny 
readers will judge.”—Illustrated London News, March 1, 1862. 





London: EDWARD MOXON & CO., 44, Dover-street, W. 


THE DEBATE ' 
London Revie 

EMPLOYMENT 
Miss Faithful 
Miss Rye. 
Rev. John Ga 

CLERGY RELIEF 
Daily News, 7 


AMERICA. 


PROGRESS OF ' 
Times, Times’ 
PRESIDENT DA 
Charleston Me 


FRANCE. 


THE MASSACRE 
Le Journal des 
L’Opinion Nat 
Le Siécle. 
Times. 

Morning Post, 

THE “ COTILLO! 


THOMAS HO0p. 


here is an immeng 

































INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. me ag 
NOTICE. 

THE PRESENT (APRIL) PART OF THE C 

AR T-JOURNAL z 

(Price 2s. 6d., Monthly), contains the First Division of an HE CHANN 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION Katine 


Which Catalogue is to form a portion of cach issue for eiyht consecutive months. 


The first selection comprises exhibited specimens of manufactures in Jewellery and Silver, Porcelais, 
Engraved Glass and Chandeliers, Furniture and Cabinet Work, Wood Carving, &c., &c. 
Articles and Correspondence on the Progress of the Exhibition, and a comparison between it and thi 


of 1851, are also included in the number. 


The principal Line Engravings are “Tue Sanpatit Eve,” engraved by Lightfoot, after the picture by 
A. Johnston; “ THe Sun Risine in a Misi,” by J. C. Armytage, after Turner. 


London: JAMES 8S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. 
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[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXIL, 
will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. Dorset. 
II. Hymnology. 
Ill. Turkey—its State and Prospects. 


IV. Training of the Clergy. 
V. Thornbury’s Life of Turner, R.A. 
Vi. The Eastern Archipelago. 
VII. The Later Years of Pitt. 
VIII. The Merrimac and the Monitor. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now Ready, price 6s., 
5 HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
New Series. APRIL. XLII. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. The Mythology of Polynesia, 
Il. Endowed Schools. 
III. German Life during the Last Two Centuries, 
IV. Mrs. Delany. 
V. Cesar’s Campaigns in Gaul. 
VI. The Life of J. M. W. Turner. 
VII. The Fathers of Greek Philosophy, 
VIIL. Portraits of my Acquaintances, © 
IX. France and Napoleon ILI. 
X. Lord Stanley. 
Contemporary Literature :—1. Theology. 2. Politics, So- 
ciology, and Travels. 3. Science. 4, History and Bio- 
graphy. 5. Belles-Lettres. 


Trupyer & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 








HE RAMBLER.—On and after the Ist of | & 


JULY NEXT, “The Rambler” will he ENLARGED 
TO DOUBLE ITS PRESENT SIZE, and will appear QUAR- 
TERLY instead of every two months. The price of each 
number will be Six Shillings. It is requested that all Adver- | 
tisements and Books for Review may be addressed to the care | 





| 


l 


of the Publishers, 


Witttuams & Norestr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 





| TPF\HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 415,‘ 







HE LEISURE HOUR, No. 537, for April i3 Square cloth, gilt edg 
Price Ok Penny, contains —A Life's ous: 
of the Strike: Chap. XV. ‘‘ Somebody pitchee into. 
Coal and Iron, and the Men who get them.— Anecdotes of PAkley's (P.) 
late King of Prussia.—The Regalia of England; with Ie MOON, | 





trations. My Adventures in the Far West: Chap. Me 
My Paint Box: Part II1.—Rooks.—The Pearl. 


London: 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers 





A new edition 
London: Witiras 







18mo, cloth, 58.5 ir 
BR00KEs’ 

Y MINIATUS 
Country in the ning W 
: ns, Events, &c. T! 


pplement added. 
Population and Area of 


—_Lerdon : Witttare , 





April 12th, Price Onr Penwy, contains rg» me 
to Dark in Italy: a Tale of the Reformation in the Sith a 
Century : Chaps. XXIX,. XXX.—Buried at Sea.—C aT 
Pudens.—Dr. Villiers, late Bishop of Durham. Part i. ; 
Portrait.—Leaves from my Portfolio. By & any 3 
Bengal. VII. The Sohoj Manoosh.—Pvtrit IN THY 
God Dwelling with the Contrite.—God is Love: Me a 
Rossini; Words and Harmony by Rev. G. C. og 
ror THE YounG: The Clock we were all ashamed of : (Ds 
Books of the Jews; Bible Questions, Xc. oh 
Re.iGrovs Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row; 8 ath 

all Booksellers. 
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Jac Fi : By Wit 
JOHN FIELD has now ready a hancsom asl ANew Raw 
with Notes, References, 40 Engravings, and 10 Me ot b = ca 
antique style, for 10s., published at 21s. A —— Ware y the Rey, 
only to be had at JOHN FIELD'S Great Bible ? Witty 


65, Regent’s-quadrant. ne 
HREE HUNDRED BIBLE STORIPL 
nearly 300 Bible ere iget 0 pietare as * pobl 
the young, handsomely bound, price 48. 6¢.,0% | wareheat 
at 12s. Sent post free from FIELD'S Greet EAE this 
65, Regent’s-quadrant. Every family shoul 
free A 


ok. 
15th edition, price 1s. 6d., or 18 stamps post [Tt 
mind in a pare body, that is health,—The Ants? y 
ment. 5 J ‘ Low ops 
1% DIGESTION, Nervousness, 0 ssn 
Ulceration and Irritation of the Mucous. re 
sumptive Symptoms, Asthma, an Chronic “ ih 
LizRE, No. 219, Regent-street, London ; #9 
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PUBLIC OPINION, 
ENGLISH GALIGNANI. 





A JOU 
Merchants & 
throughout 
the Importan 
of Articles 


Opinion om Politics, Society, Commerce, Literature, 


RNAL for Statesmen and Politicians, Editors, and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, 

nd Manufactarers, and all who take an interest in Political, Social, and Commercial Progress 

the World. PUBLIC OPINION gives the Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, on all 

t Topics of the Week ; together with a Complete Summary of Current Events, and a Selection 

of a literary and popular character: it a 0 what its title implies—The Mirror of Public 
ic. &e. 





—»> 


CONTENTS:-APRIL 12, 1862. 


OME. 
" NAVAL DEFENCES: 


Globe. 
: ily News 

aily 2 . 
Daily Telegraph. 
Morning Star. 
Morning Herald. 


John Bull. 
IMPORTANT EXPERIMENTS AT SHOEBURYNESS: 


mes. : 
THE DEBATE ON PO LAND : 
London Review, Daily News, &e. 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN: 
Miss Faithfull. 
iss Rye. 
oom John Garrett. 
CLERGY RELIEF BILL: 
Daily News, Times, &c. 


AMERICA. 

RESS OF THE WAR: 
ie Times’ Correspondents, &c. 
PRESIDENT DAVIS: 

Charleston Mercury, &c. 


FRANCE. 

THE MASSACRE JUBILEE: 
Le Journal des Débats. 
i’Opinion Nationale, 

Le Siécle. 
Times. 
Morning Post, &c. 

THE “COTILLON” ROW: 
Daily Telegraph. 


BE&s 


! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 





GERMANY. 


THE MEETING OF CROWNED HEADS: 
La Patrie, Le Nord. 

M. VON DER HEYDT’S LETTER: 
Times, Volks Zeitung. 

THE MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME : 
Neue Preussische Zeitung. 


ITALY. 
THE COMPLETION OF THE MINISTRY: 
La Monarchia Naziovale. 
L’Opinione. 
THE SECRET OF LA VALETTE’S DEPARTURE; 
L’ Indépendance Belge, 


MEXICO. 

THE ENTANGLED STATE OF AFFAIRS: 

Le Monde, Morning Advertiser, &c. 

DIGEST OF THE WEEK’S NEWS, 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA: 

Royal Italian Opera. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DREAM OF THE CAPTAIN OF THE MERRIMAC. 
CAPTAIN COLES’S CUPOLA SHIP, 
THE MERRIMAC, 
A SHAM RAREY IN ROME. 
UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE, 
GIRL GRADUATES. 
THE CONDITION OF CURATES IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 
IRON-CLAD JACK. 
DANGEROUS CONDITION OF FRANCE, 
DEMON OF THE LAMP. 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
INDEX TO THE DAILY AND WEEKLY PRESS, 





To English Residents abroad PUBLIC OPINION 


is invaluable, 


EVERY SATURDAY—THREEPENCE. 





OFFICE—3, SAVOY-STREET, STRAND. 





NOTICE. 


HE CHANNINGS ! the New Work by the 
Author of ‘* Kast Lynne,” in 3 vols., will be delivered to 
the trade on MONDAY, the 14th instant, at Eleven o'clock. 
This postponement has been found necessary in order that the* 
large number of copies taken by the Booksellers may be deli- 
vered to all at the same time, 


New Burlington-street, April 10th, 1862. 








lait, 2th JU ene a ae ee 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Circulating Libraries, 
| that Vol. L., 
TH LIFE AND LETTERS OF WASH- 
re br ‘ INGTON IRVING (Geoffrey Crayon), Author of ‘‘ The 
4 Book,” “‘ Bracebridge Hall,” ** Tales of a Traveller,” 
Mr. Bentley has purchased the English interest in this work 
vhich will be published in England in advance. ' 
_ Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington-strect. 
} 12th, Square cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., illustrated with numerous 
= Engravings, 
al 
ie ARLEY’S (P.) TALES ABOUT THE SUN , 
h » MOON, STARS, and COMETS. 
o 


A new edition, revised by W. 8. Kzxny. 
London: WititaM Teaa, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


i 





18mo, cloth, 5s. ; in roan, 5s. 6d., corrected to 1861. 




























n be ROOKES’ (R.) GENERAL GAZETTEER 
— es MINIATU RE, containing Descriptions of every 
- a action, . the known World, with their Towns, People, Pro- 
whe Suppleme rps &c. The whole revised and corrected, and a 
— an added. New Edition, with an Appendix of the 
oe = n and Area of the World, illustrated with Maps. 
he ndon: Witttam Tee, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
hap. ——_—_——— 
In One Vol., 8vo., cloth, price 9s 

uy VHP? + age A ; 
sit RC HRS TL 4 N (THE) IN COMPLETE 
a Dev: UR ; or, a Treatise on the Saints’ War with the 

ts , 
5. ye : By Wittiam Guewawr, A.M. 
. ot A New Edition, carefully revised and corrected, 
pie y the Rev. Jony CamrBeit, D.D 
jared : Wittta Trea, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
— ~ © — — 
£3, hone. PRESENT FOR INVALIDS. 
De 4s REVEL OF GOD TO THE INVALID 
r po HOLED IN THE SCRIPTURES. God's Way 
N are? Wagner, 65 wen and Restoring it when Lost. HotLston 





: aternoster-row ; . 
; Post free, 18 stamps,” and all Booksellers. 


PURE BLOOD: 


Price 





; its Origin. Di the 
Alimentary Canal, Stomach, iseases of 








(even of ma: : h, Intestines, Chronic Diar- 

- $ thelr sugeecuans standing). Spinal Complaint, and 
prese, ne and Remedy ful Treatment. Digestion ; its Derange- 
» 3 » Me thought. Sold | Skin Diseases, &c. In this work is ori- 
oi 'y Hovutston & Wricar, 65, Paternoster- 


cna 5 and all Booksellers, Post free, 2s, 6d., or 30 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 


AN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. S$. C. 


Hatt. Two vols. 
“A truly delightful novel.””’—Odserver. 
QU ATURDAY STERNE. By J. E. Reape. 
Three vols. 
HE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH. 


‘*A novel of strong, healthy purpose, clear thought, 
and great descriptive power.’’—Spectator. 


WEN: A WAIF. By the Author of 
** High Church,” and ‘‘ No Church.” Three vols, 
[Just ready. 
Also, now ready, in Two Vols., with Illustrations, 21s., 
| Spree tte: OF A SPORTSMAN. 
By Lord Witiiam Lennox. 

“This is not only a highly amusing, but a very instructive 
work. It must take its place in the library of every English 
gentleman.” —Sporting Review. 

Hurst & Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough-sircet. 


On April 17, in Two vols. ave., with Portrait, 
HE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, 
Minister of the National Scotch Church, London; Illus- 
trated by his Journal and Correspondence. 
By Mrs, OLipHant. 
Also, April 15, in One vol. 8vo., 


HE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES ; 
or, The Papacy and the Temporal Power. By Dr. 
DotunGcer. Translated, with the Author’s Permission, by 
Witiiam Bernarp MacCase. 
‘This volume is the most important contribution to the 
Roman Question, and will long remain the greatest authority 
upon it,’’—Atheneum, 


Hurst & Buacxetr, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





OPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published by 
‘ Ps HACHETTE & CO., 18, King Wiliam-street, 
trand, 








ENT SE MUNba AR bien de Nridii sods cdcscevntes dnudstonabesta . Is. 6d. 
IED inc catsicbccansanuehsntecessbetacices pivitsedinntée ls. 3d. 
PEEL as pistbeiesdambddadssads bhabseesandbesdeneeodonsies 2a. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ ls. 6d. 

Exercises ........+... 1s. 6d. 
a eae ls. 6d, 
Horace, with Latin Notes................ssssssessecses ls. 6d, 
Ve, WD BUG sac nccressvacccicvccctetedless 1s. Od. 


Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. Od, 
The Same, Poetry 3s. Od. 
1s. 6d, 





La Fontaine's Fables 
All strongly bound in boards. 


( Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 


Pee ee CSC OO OCCT eee eee er 





Catalogues | Catalogue of General French Literature. : 
supplied Catalogue alphabetically arranged with Authors 
by post on names and their several works. : 
receipt of List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
a postage List of Hachette’s French Railway Library, 
stamp. German Liat. : 
. Catalogue of Schoo !Drawing Materials. 


| Books for the Country.—New Volume. 
_ In feap. 8vo., price 3s, 64., cloth gilt, or post free, 46 stamps, 


RITISH BIRDS’ EGGS AND NESTS. 

' By the Rev. J.C. Arxinsow. Sixth Thousand. With 

he of 121 Varieties, drawn by W. 8. Coleman, printed in 

Colours; and a Synoptical Table, showing Site and Materials 
of the Nest, and N umber, Colour, and Markings of the Eggs. 


Uniform in Size, Price, and Coloured Illustrations, 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. 8. CoLeman. 
The Seventh Thousand. 


OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND HEDGES. 
By W. 8. Cotemay. 


COMMON COUNTRY OBJECTS. By the Rev. 
J.G. Woon. 


*,” One Shilling Editions of either of the above, bound in 
boards, with the plates plain, are also published. 


London: RovutLteper, Warne, & Rovtienesr, Farringdon- 
street. 








On the 15th April will be published, 
-ENRIETTA TEMPLE. By the Right Hon. 
B. Disrazgur, M.P. 
This series will comprise Ten Volumes, one to be issued on 
the 15th of every month until completed. 


London: RovttepGs, Warns, & Rovutiepes, Farringdon- 
street, 


This Day, demy 8vo., with Portrait, 15s., 


HE REMAINS OF THE LATE MRS. 

RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from her 

Journals, Letters, and other Papers, Edited by her Son, the 
Dgan OF WESTMINSTER. 


London: Parxrr, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 


ey 








New Work, by the Author of * Friends in Council,” 
This Day, Post 8vo., 5s., 
© htatentecheieteshed A: IN DAILY LIFE. 


An Essay. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand. 








This Day, Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Two Vols., 8vo., 25s., 


A SYSTEM OF LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE 
AND INDUCTIVE. 
By Joun Stuart Mitt. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, 





New and Cheaper Edition in One Vol., 6s., 
( . OOD FOR NOTHING; or, ALL DOWN 
HILL. 
By G. J. Wayte MEgLvitre. 
London: Parker, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, 


— — ny 


Third Edition, Revised, 7s. 6d., 

HE ANGEL IN THE 
By Coventry Patmors. 

London: Parxsr, Son, & Bovan, West Strand. 





HOUSE. 


Now Published, price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
HE STARS AND THE TELESCOPE. 
Second Edition, with Appendix, containing an account 
of the most recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 
By J. T. Sivee. 
CONTENTS OF APPENDIX. 
Lord Wrottesley on Comets. 
The Great Comet of 1861. 
Remarkable Discoveries on the Sun’s Photosphere. 
Mr. Nasmyth’s Willow Leaves (with Two Engravings). 
Feeding the Sun. 
The Solar Eclipse of 1860, with the Astronomer Royal's 
Observations (Three Engravings). 
The Red Flames, Corona, &c. 
The Composition of the Sun. 
Changes in Appearance of Saturn’s Rings (Three Views 
and an Explanatory Diagram). 
Intramercurial Planet. 
Satellites of Uranus. 
London: Simexin & Co. 


ce ee 


CONTINUED TO 1862.—New and Cheaper Edition. 
ISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND; with an Account of the Present State and 
Resources of the United Kingdom and its Colonies. With 
Questions for Examination at the end of each Chapter, and a 
Map. 


By Henry Wuirre, B.A., 
Author of “ Shements of Universal History,” &c. 


Fifteenth Edition, Revised and continued to 1562, 
502 pages, 3s. 

Arnenaum.—A carefully compiled history for the use of 

schools. The writer has consulted the more recent authorities ; 

his opinions are liberal, and on the w hole just and impartial ; 

the succession of events is developed with clearness, and with 

more of that picturesque effect which s9 delights the young 

than is common in historical abstracts.” 

Edinburgh: Oxrtver & Boyp. 


London: Siwpxin, Marsnatyt & Co, 


12mo. 


Now ready, Svo. sewed, Price One Shilling. 
FYE AUTHENTIC REPORT of the TRIAL 
] BY COURT MARTIAL OF 
CAPTAIN A. M. ROBERTSON, 

Fourth Roval Irish Dragoon Guards, held at the Royal Bar- 
| racks, Dublin, on the 6th of February, 1562, and following 
| days, With Portraits. 
Fine Paper Edition, with Photographs of Colonel Bentinck, 
| Captain Robertson, and Adjutant Harran, price 2s, 64, 
) ‘** A trial has just been concluded in Dublin, which has 
| rivalled even the Windham case in notoriety and scandal,’’— 
| Lhe Times, March 27th, 
Dublin: M‘Grasuas & Gitt, 30, Upper Sackville-street. 
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A Natural History of the Ferns Indigenous to Great Britain and Ireland. 
By E. J. LOWE, Esq., F.R.A.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., F.Z.8., 


sf Author of ‘‘A Natural History of British and Exotic Ferns,” ‘“‘ New and Rare Ferns,” 
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NEW BOOK FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 
Post 8vo., Lilustrated with Seven full-page Plates in Tints, and Sixty-five Engravings 


MARVELS 


on Wood, 5s., 


OF POND-LIFE: 


Or, a Year’s Microscopic Recreations among the Polyps, Infusoria, 
Rotifers, Water-Bears, and Polyzoa. 
BY HENRY J. FLACK, F.GS. 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Microscopes and their Management. 


Large Eye and Brain of Rotifer. 


Methods of Illumination.— Microscope Lamps. | Microscopic Value of Little Pools. 


Visit to the Ponds.—Vorticella. 
Three Divisions of Infusoria. 


Modes of Preservation in Glass Jars, 
Stephanoceros.—Its Gelatinous Bottle. 


Distinctions between Plants and Animals. Its Crown of Tentacles.—Animaleule Tank. 


Wheel Bearers, or Rotifers. 
Structure of Rotifers.—Water-Fleas. 


Stentors.—Social Habits. : 
Solitary Stentors living in Gelatinous Cares. 


Catching sre yaaa of Animalcules, A Group of Vaginicole.—Changes of Shape, 
The Beautiful Floscule. A Bubble-blowing Vorticella. 
Movement of Globules.—Eggs of Rotifers. Characteristics of the Polyzoa. 


Microscopic Hunting in Winter. 


Plumatella repens.—Its Great Beauty. 


Water-Bears.—Their Comical Behaviour. The Mouth and its Guard. 
Why pas are not Killed m | Heating and Dry- | How it swallowed a Rotifer, and whst ae 
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ing.—Curious Digestive Tube. 


Multiplication by Division. 


ened.—Curiosities of Digestion. 
Worms colouring Mud.—Protozos. 





Change of Form.—Subsequent Appearances. Melicerta ringens. seat sal 
A Country Duck-pond. Its Powers as Brickmaker, Architect, 
Contents of its Scum.—Pitcher Rotifer. Mason. 
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Just Published, in one volume 8vo. (1340 pp.), bound in cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THOM’S BRITISH DIRECTORY 


FOR 1862, 
With County and Borough Register for England and Wales. 
This comprehensive work, in addition to the usual matter of an Almanac, Annals of the Lye 


year, and extensive Statistical information, unites in a single volume complete Direct 


ones of 


the Civil, Army, Navy, Militia, and Volunteer Services; Parliamentary Directory; Peerste, 


Baronetage, Knightage, &c.; Banking Directory; Colonial Directory ; Official ee 
every County and Parliamentary Borough in England and Wales, comprising, Coe 
ul 


topographical description, Lists of Deputy Lieutenants, Magistrates, County 


ry Officer © 


porations, &c.; with complete general Indices, containing the names of ever’ : isod ool 
Navy, Army, Militia, and Civil Services; the County and Borough Magistracy of Eng 


Wales, &c. 


The Compiler of “ The British Directory” believes that the best apology 
sent volume to the public notice, will be found in the reason which sugges 


for offering the p 
ted its compt 


viz., the absence of any work of reference published in England sufficiently compreseernas 


extended to include 


those departments and objects of interest in connection wi 


of government, with which members of every liberal profession, official persons, sen we 


men of education and standing in society, require some familiarity. The im 
duce a single colume conveniently arranged for reference, and indicating the Pe immpetae® 
entire world of dignity and office, including all persons of rank, title, and off 

Such a work, it was thought, might be interesting on account of the variety © 


f its conten™, 2 


so valuable for consultation as to become indispensable to all who made full use of it 
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